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Thus Spake Guru Gobind Singh 


Guru Har Krishan dhiayae 
Jis ditthai sabh dukh jaye 

Var Bhagauti, Padshahi Das 

(In a tribute paid to the mighty legacy of the first 
nine Gurus, which form the beginning of the ‘ardas’ 
of the Sikhs, Guru Gobind Singh calls upon the 
faithful to meditate Guru Har Krishan whose very 
presence dispels all sorrows and sufferings.) 



A Tribute Paid by 
Bhai Nand Lai Goya 

Bhai Nand Lai Goya, a versatile scholar and an 
accomplished poet of Persian language, was among the most 
dedicated court-poets of Guru Gobind Singh. He enjoyed the 
confidence of the Great Guru in whose inspiring company 
the poet-laureate imbibed the import of Sikh mysticism. 
Widely adored and sung by the minstrels of the House of 
Guru Nanak, Bhai Nand Lai sought to reconstruct poetically 
the distinct spiritual grandeur of the ten Masters as 
manifestations of the Celestial Spirit. The sketches, thus 
drawn in telling phraseology couched in melodious verse, 
are fulsome tributes to the ten Gurus. Larger than history and 
more overwhelming than tenets of faith, these bold ventures 
at suitably clothing the immensity of the Mighty Souls in the 
garb of perishable frames of flesh and bones, relatively 
overlooked in Sikh scholarship, compel reading, nay, re- 
reading. 

What follows is a tentative rendering of the tribute paid 
by Bhai Nand Lai to the earthly sojourn of Guru Har Krishan 
whose very name in itself suggests the attributes of the Life 
Divine. The broad translation follows the transliteration of 
the original text in Persian. 

Bhai Nand Lai believed that the eighth Master was the 
crown of the realised souls and the chaste lovers of the Lord. 



He upholds the Supremacy of the devotees who have gained 
oneness with the Supreme Being. The abiding Truth shines 
brightly in the celestial light radiated by his pious existence. 
The noble and virtuous souls submit before his authority and 
seek salvation. Innumerable human beings anxiously crave 
for his blessings whereas countless admirers of his lofty and 
eternally enduring excellences are included in the select band 
of the chosen few. The implications of his name are 
suggestive of the openings leading to generosity and grace 
of the Lord. 

Guru Har Krishan aan hamaa fazlo jood 
Haqush az hamaa khasgaan ba-satood. 

(Guru Har Krishan is an embodient of grace and 
benedictions. He is counted among the closest 
persons of God and is most highly admired of them.) 

Myane haqqo oo fasalul work 
Wajudash hamaa fazlo afzaley haqq 

(Thin partition, say of a petal, divides the Lord 
Almighty and Guru Har Krishan. His very existence 
reflects the entire graciousness and favours of God. ) 

Hamaa sayeley lutf haqq parwarsh 
Zamino Zamaan jumla farmaan-barsh. 

(All creations beg for his divine favour He protects 
and provides for them. The entire universe and Time 
obey his commands.) 

Tuffailesh do alam khud kamyab 
Ajo gashta har zarra Khurshid taab. 

(His graciousness grants fulfilment in both the 
worlds and lends lustre to every parcticle through the 
rays of the sun.) 



Hamaa Khasgaan ra kafey ismtash 
Sra ta samaa jumla farmaan barsh. 

(His protective umbrella is a blessing for all the 
chosen disciples. His writ runs over all from the 
planets to the underground world.) 




In Thankfulness and Supplication 


The present book entitled ‘The Life Divine’ 
completes a set of ten volumes on the Sikh Gurus. In 
a spirit of thankfulness and prayers we attribute the 
accomplishment of the job to His grace and blessings. 
Woefully deficient in learning and perception, we 
prayed to the Supreme Enlightener, Guru Nanak, to 
bless us with the understanding of the gospel he had 
taught. In his infinite mercy, the Guru gave us the light 
which has been nothing short of a miracle. ( Poori 
hoyee karamaat). It has been a richly rewarding 
experience for us to commit to the written word the 
import of the Word Sublime as it came to us. Credit, 
therefore, must go where it is due — to the True 
Preceptors — for making these volumes socially relevant 
besides being spiritually and morally uplifting. 

Imperfections in grasping and interpreting the 
incomprehensible implications of the Guru’s message 
might have imperceptibly crept into the books. We pray 
that such instances of inadequate understanding may 
be overlooked as human errors for which the authors, 
and the authors alone, are solely responsible. 

January 21, 2002 Harbans Lai Agnihotri 

(Prakash Utsav Chand R. Agnihotri 

Guru Gobind Singh) 



A note on the Authors 


Educated at Khalsa High School, Khadur Sahib 
and Khalsa college, Amritsar, Dr. H.L. Agnihotri, an 
M.A. in English and Panjabi, followed by a doctorate 
degree from Panjab University, Chandigarh, taught 
English at graduate and post-graduate levels in Panjab 
and Haryana. Professor Agnihotri’s interest in Sikh 
Studies dates back to his school days in the early 
fiftees. His college days at Khalsa college, Amritsar, 
a premier educational institution of the state, exposed 
him to the influence of prominent scholars and further 
strengthened his interest. 

Chand R. Agnihotri teaches English language at 
the Senior Secondary level. Currently engaged in 
writing monographs on the Sikh Gurus in collaboration 
with Professor Agnihotri, Chand, an M.A. in English 
and Hindi, is an insightful reader of religion, literature 
and history. 

Analysing the credentials of the Agnihotri s, 
Dr. Darshan Singh Maini, himself a scholar of rare 
calibre, observes that “the Agnihotri’s scholarship and 
craftsmanship are transparent in the aspects of their 
writing and in their complete familiarity with the 
historical, theological, literary and aesthetic aspects of 
this vast enterprise. They raise few controversies 
enroute; their muses in concert chime well with the 
essence and aroma of Sikh thought.” 



Preface 


Contemplated about two decades back, the present 
series of volumes on Sikh Gurus had their genesis in the 
need, poignantly felt by us, to reaffirm our commitment to 
the ideals enshrined in Gurbani and the composite culture 
of Panjab and to reach out to the people who are not fully 
conversant with Panjabi language and the legacy of the 
Gurus. 

We make no claim to learning or scholarship; nor do 
we pretend to have discovered anything absolutely original, 
hitherto unknown, from the labyrinths of records and 
manuals. An earnest attempt has, however been made to 
present rationally and historically the life of Guru Har 
Krishan for the readers exposed to the cross-currents of 
cultures and thoughts. 

We take the opportunity to acknowledge our 
indebtedness to the scholars whose learned treatises sharpened 
our insight. The kinship of shared perceptions is eternally 
gratifying 

We would like to thank S. Kulbir Singh Suri (Nanak 
Singh Pustak Mala, Amritsar), Shri S.N. Malik (Hisar) and 
Shri Munish Agnihotri (Hisar) for their help and sustained 
interest in the work. Our thanks are due to Shri Sandeep 
Agnihotri for his efforts to bring out the book impressively. 

Suggestions for further improvement of the book will 
be gratefully acknowledged. 


‘Sakoon’ 

732/5, Bank Colony, Hisar-125001 


Harbans Lai Agnihotri 
Chand R. Agnihotri 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 

Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, had been 
a witness to the declining fortunes of the Lodhis. Bom in 
1469 A.D. during the reign of Bahlol Lodhi (1451-1489) as 
the Sultan of Delhi, he started his career as the divine 
enlightener at Sultanpur in Panjab which was the seat of 
authority of the local governor, Daulat Khan Lodhi during 
the reign of Sikandar Lodhi (1489-1517). After having 
completed his travels (udasis) in about a quarter of century, 
Gum Nanak settled at Kartarpur, a village on the bank of the 
river Ravi, during the period of Sikandar Lodhi’s son and 
successor, Ibrahim Lodhi (151 7-26) who lost his life and the 
Sultanate to Babar in the first battle of Panipat (1526). Babar 
established himself as the founder of a new empire known 
as the Mughal Empire. He ruled for five years (1526-30). His 
successor Humayun who was defeated by the Afgan hero 
Sher Shah Suri, in 1 540 sought shelter in Persia. The last 
years of GuruNanak’s career spent at Kartarpur were marked 
by the period of political transition in the country. 

The Afgan Monarchy was ‘a congeries of nearly 
independent principalities, jagirs and provinces’ but they 
practised a policy of religious intolerance. Sikandar Lodhi 
destroyed Hindu temples and humiliated Hindus. Sikh 
chroniclers suggest that even Kabir who was respected by 
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Hindus and Muslims alike "had to face ordeals during the 
period of the intolerant sultan. Another historical source 
refers to the death of a Brahman named Bodhan whose crime 
was that he had stated in the presence of some Muslims that 
both Hindu and Muslim religions, if followed sincerely, were 
equally acceptable to God. The Muslim rulers were, by and 
large, translating the orthodox implications of their religious 
and the Muslims state. In a Muslim state which existed 
primarily to spread the true faith treated non-Muslims as 
traitors. Islamic practices encouraged Muslims to convert by 
force the land of infidels (dar-ul-harb) into the realm of Islam 
(dar-ul-Islam). 

The Muslim state resorted to forcible conversion of the 
population. Non-Muslims were made to undergo political 
and social disabilities, Rewards in the form of money and 
public employment were offered to apostates from Hinduism. 
Repression was let loose on Hindus so as to deprive them 
of their spiritual instructions. An attempt is made by a 
section of historians to project Muslim rulers, particularly 
the Mughal rulers, as having been tolerant in matters of faith 
and freedom of worship to all communities. Such an 
assertion is not supported by contemporary records. Out of 
a long span of over two hundred years of the Mughal rule 
(1526-1748), freedom of worship and belief was fully 
enjoyed by the non-Muslims for about 43 years during 
Akbar’s reign (1556-1605). Religious tolerance was restricted 
during Jahangir’s period (1606-1627) and it got further 
diluted during the reign of Shahjahan. It has been rightly 
remarked by A.L. Srivastava (The Mughal Empire) that the 
Mughal period in Indian history cannot be described as an 
age of unalloyed religious toleration. 

Babar’s reign did not find any reversal of the religious 
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policy of the earlier Sultans. Islam enjoyed supremacy and 
non-Muslims continued to be denied religious freedom. The 
battle against Rana Sanga could be won only as a holy war 
(jihad). Behaving like a Ghazi, he mutilated and defaced 
beautiful statues in the fort of Gwalior. Babar’s son and 
successor Humayun could not evolve any distinct religious 
policy of his own. Brought up under the guardianship of 
Bairam Khan and Abdul Latif, Akbar learnt the lesson of 
universal peace and liberalism. His religious policy was 
aimed at abolishing the prevailing mistrust and suspicion. 
Akbar founded Din-i-Ilahi, a synthesis of all religious. It was 
an attempt to end religious bittermess and conflict. Jahangir 
and Shahjahan behaved like orthodox Muslims and sought 
to undo what Akbar had done. It was during the period of 
Aurangzeb that a sea-change came in the religious policy of 
the Mughal Empire. The Sikh Gurus had to bear the brunt 
of his intolerance, fanaticism and misplaced religious 
fervour. 

Guru Nanak appeared in the ‘age of darkness’ when the 
whole of the native population of Hindus, kafir as they were 
contemptuously called by the Muslim ulemas, had degraded 
themselves disastrously. Nanak’s gospel spoke of the futility 
of dogmas and rituals which had overshadowed Truth but the 
new religion suffered no presecution during the Lodhi 
regime. Guru Angad continued the missionary work among 
the Sikhs during a period of political turmoil and uncertainty 
in which Humayun was tumbled out of power by Sher Shah 
Suri. The Sikhs organised themselves into a disciplined 
community during the period of Guru Amar Das as well, 
though some local groups created hostility. The state, 
however, did not interfere in the religious freedom of the 
people. Guru Ram Das further lent stability to the community 
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with the establishment of the town of Amritsar as a central 
spot for the Sikhs. In the Sikh Religion Vol. II, Macauliffe 
sums up the contribution of the first three Gurus to the new 
faith : “It was Guru Nanak who had sowed the seed from 
which it aprang. In Guru Angad’s time its trunk towered on 
high and its roots penetrated the earth, while during Guru 
Amar Das’s spiritual reign it put forth its widely spreading 
branches in every direction.” The number of the faithful 
increased during the brief pontificate of Guru Ram Das. 

The Sikh movement registered enduring organizational ' 
development in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
Guru Arjan Dev completed the construction of the on-going 
process of Ramdaspur (Amritsar) and the excavation of the 
sacred tank (sarovar) followed by the raising of Hari Mandir 
(Temple of God) known as the Golden Temple. The Fifth 
Master streamlined the masand system, and the Sikhs 
regularly contributed to the revenue of the Guru’s central 
authority. The greatest achievement of Guru Arjan was the 
compilation of the Adi Granth, the sacred scripture for the 
Sikhs. Though a peace-loving soul, Guru Arjan became a 
target of the Mughal government, mainly because of the 
growing hostility of the fanatic ulemas and the intrigues 
engineered by Prithi Mai, the disgrunted claimant to the 
guru-gaddi. The martyrdom of Guru Arjan during the early 
period of Jahangir’s reign awoke the peaceful community of 
the Sikhs to the need of self-defence. 

Guru Hargobind introduced the concept of Miri and Piri 
and worked hard in shaping out a fighting force of saintly 
soldiers. The transformation of Sikhism was the need of the 
hour but Guru Hargobind did not aim at grasping political 
power by establishing himself as a ruling prince. Nor did he 
seek to avenge his father’s death by organized resistance to 
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the Mughal Empire. The limited militarism that the Guru 
popularised was meant to give a signal that no injustice 
would be tolerated and that the righteous people would rise 
in the defence of the meek and the holy. This was rather 
unexpected which naturally brought the Guru into armed 
clashes with the provincial authorities. The battles fought by 
the Guru and his Sikhs initiated the process which 
culminated in the creation of the Khalsa by the Tenth Guru. 

Guru Har Rai preferred a cautious policy and avoided 
confrontation between the Sikhs and the Mughal Empire. He 
consolidated the fraternity of the Sikhs and brought new 
adherents into the fold of Sikhism. His missionary tours, 
particularly in the Malwa region of the Panjab, were in line 
with the Sikh traditions. Aurangzeb’s success in the War of 
Succession fought bitterly by Shahjahan’s sons completely 
changed the equation between the Sikh Gurus and the 
Mughal Emperor. This was a period of bigotry, intolerance 
and suspicions. Guru Har Rai was summoned to the presence 
of Emperor Aurangzeb in the Imperial Court at Delhi to 
explain his conduct in allegedly having helped Dara Shikoh 
who had been eliminated by Aurangzeb, the crafty and 
unscruplous sunni bigot. Guru Har Rai deputed his elder son 
Baba Ram Rai who ignored his brief and was dazzled by the 
glory of the Imperial court. He committed the unpardonable 
offence of distorting and misreprenting the holy text of Guru 
Nanak’s hymn by misquoting ‘mitti musalman ki ’ as ‘mitti 
beiman ki ’. Ram Rai was disowned and disinherited by Guru 
Har Rai who selected his second son Baba Har Krishan as 
the next Guru. Emperor Aurangzeb who had patronised Ram 
Rai continued his efforts to become the arbiter of the Sikh 
destiny. The Sikh Guru made supreme sacrifices to uphold 
the dignity and integrity of the House of Guru Nanak. 
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Chapter 2 

Birth at Kiratpur 


Guru Har Rai succeeded his grandfather, Guru 
Hargobind, as the seventh Guru about a week before the 
Sixth Guru breathed his last on March 3, 1644 A.D. The new 
Guru was fourteen years old at that time. Age may be a useful 
factor in pursuing and grasping the Eternal Truth but age 
ceases to be of any consequence in the case of blessed 
mortals whose existence glows with the revelation of the 
Absolute. Guru Hargobind ascended the Gurgaddi at the age 
of fourteen. Guru Har Krishan started his holy ministry when 
he was just five. Guru Gobind Singh was barely nine when 
Guru Teg Bahadur nominated him as the Tenth Guru of the 
Sikh. Community. Thin partitions seem to separate their 
personality, despite their age, from the Supreme Being. 
Though the Sikh ideals reject the popular theory of divine 
incarnation {avatars), yet the Sikh Gurus were exceptional 
souls who regarded themselves as the servants of the Lord 
but were spiritually awakened enough to impart the insight 
and propagation of Truth. As such, the Sikh Gurus were sui 
generis, a class apart from the traditional men of faith. 

Guru Har Rai was blessed with two sons — Ram Rai and 
Har Krishan and a daughter named Sarup Kaur. Har Krishan 
was the youngest child bom on Monday, 7th July, 1656 A.D. 
This date coincides with Sravan Vadi 10, Vikarmi Samvat 
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1713. The Sikh records, by and large, accept the date of birth 
stated above but suggest a minor variation of a day or so. 
Kesar Singh Chhibber in his Bansavalinama, one of the 
earliest records of the Sikh Gurus, regarded 6th July 1656 
A.D. (Sravan Vadi 9, Bikrami Samvat 1713) as the proper 
date. Giani Gian Singh ( Twarikh Guru Khalsa) and Giani 
Sardul Singh (Gurparnali) fall in line with Bansavalinama. 
Another source, Jind Gurpranali, offers Sravan Vadi 8 
Bikrami Samvat 1713 which falls on 5th July, 1656 A.D. In 
his Sikh Religion, Vol IV, Macauliffe writes : “Guru Hari 
Krishan, the second and younger son of Guru Har Rai and 
his wife Kishan Kaur, was bom on the ninth day of the dark 
half of the month of Sawan in Samvat 1713.” The poet- 
chronicler Santokh Singh (Suraj Prakash ), Gulab Singh 
(Gurpranali), Kahan Singh (Mahan Kosh), Tarlochan Singh 
(Life of Guru Hari Krishan), Satbir Singh (Ashtam Balbira) 
and Prof. Sahib Singh (Jiwan Birtant of Guru Har Krishan) 
accept 7th July, 1656 AD. (Sravan Vadi 10, Vikrami Samvat 
1713) as the date on which Gum Har Krishan was bom. 

The name of Gum Har Krishan’s mother has been given 
as Mata Sulakhani. She begot Gum Har Rai, her spouse, 
three children, two sons and a daughter, Gum Har Rai did 
not marry any other lady than Sulakhani, Satbir Singh 
(Ashtam Balbira) holds that Gum Har Rai was married to 
Bibi Sulakhani, daughter of Bhai Daya Ram of Anup Shaihar 
(Buland Shaihar). Bibi Sulakhani was also called Kot 
Kalyani in her parental home but she acquired a new name, 
as per practice, of Kishan Kaur in her in-law’s house. 

Quite untrustworthy and fantastic mention of eight 
marriages of Gum Har Rai is made in the writings of what 
Tarlochan Singh prefers to call the “contradictory accounts 
of hagiographical chroniclers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
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centuries.’ So much so, that certain eminent Sikh scholars, 
whose opinions on crucial issues of Sikh history are treated 
as authentic and reliable, seem to have been misled by 
Gurpranalis and the poet-chronicler Santokh Singh. 

The names of eight wives have created undue confusion 
among the Sikhs. These lists do not include the name of 
Sulakhani, the real spouse of the Guru. Santokh Singh 
mentions eight marriages contracted by Guru Har Rai to 
Kishan Kaur, Kot Kalyani, Tokhi, Anokhi, Ram Kaur, 
Ladiki, Prem Kaur and Chand Kaur. Defending Santokh 
Singh against the charge of misrepresenting facts, Satbir 
Singh conjectures that the details of fictitious marriages of 
Guru Har Rai might have been interpolated into the text by 
some mischievous elements. It may not be incorrect to read 
it in this light but the zealous chronicler-tumed-biographer 
had not cared to substantiate his argument by delving into the 
historical records and religious writings bearing on the times. 
Santokh Singh, therefore, remains unabsolved of the lapse. 

The present writers do not accept the absurd mention 
of eight marriages. We reject this fantastic story because it 
neither agrees with the stature and standing of an enlightened 
Guru known for his lofty character and high morals nor with 
the social philosophy of Sikh religion that does not allow the 
practice of child marriage. However, the cobweb woven by 
the reference to marriages must be cast asunder. A critical 
scrutiny of these assertions made in the chronicles, therefore, 
becomes necessary. 

Bansavalinama, the oft-quoted source, produced by 
Kesar Singh Chhibber, a chronicler of the early eighteenth 
century, devotes a large section of chapter 7 to the birth of 
Har Krishan as the child of Kot Kalyani : “Guru Har Rai 
married Kot Kalyani, also named Sunita. With her came a 
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beautiful maid servant, Panjab Kaur. As Panjab Kaur was 
more talented than Kot Kalyani, Guru Har Rai married her. 
Eight years after the marriage, Ram Rai was bom to the maid 
servant Panjab Kaur. Five years later, Panjab Kaur gave birth 
to a daughter, Sarup Kaur. A year later Kot Kalyani gave 
birth to Hari Krishan, the younger son of the Guru.” 

The claim made by Kesar Singh Chhibber is unreliable 
and misleading. It does not stand the scrutiny of historical 
record and tradition. In his learned treatise Transformation 
of Sikhism, Gokal Chand Narang says : “It would have been 
preposterous for Ram Rai to lay claim to the gaddi if he had 
been the son of hand maiden as Cunningham would suggest, 
and I have already shown that he could not be bom of inferior 
mother.” The tradition is further endorsed by historical 
records of the Sikhs. Panjab Kaur, as made out in these 
records, was the most talented wife of Ram Rai who 
managed Ram Rai’s ashram at Dehradun. She was the 
youngest of the four wives of Ram Rai and not Ram Rai’s 
mother as suggested by Kesar Singh Chhibber. 

Students of Sikh history are familiar with Gum Gobind 
Singh’s stay at Paonta. In 1685 A.D. Medni Prakash, the 
ruler of Sirmour, a tiny state carved out of the territory of 
Garhwal, invited Guru Gobind Singh to settle in his state on 
the bank of river Kalindri. Sirmour, presenty known as 
Nahan, is a picturesque track at the foot of the mountains. 
The Gum and his caravan entered the periphery of Nahan 
on 14 April, 1685. They were lodged in the palace and 
extended hospitality in the right royal manner. 

The Gum selected a romantic place in the idyllic 
surroundings on the bank of the river. The resting place 
{paon thaan) came to be called Paonta in due course of time. 
Paonta provided ample scope and apportunity for 
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contemplation and creativity. The stay at Paonta and the 
literary culture and appropriate climate provided by the 
literary men and the environments led to the blossoming of 
the creative personality of the Guru. 

The Guru’s stay at Paonta is remarkable for bringing 
Ram Rai back to the mainstream of the Sikh movement. 
Spending the evening of his life at Dehra Dun, a Jagir 
bestowed by the Emperor, Ram Rai met the Guru in a ferry 
in the middle of the stream, regretted past happenings and 
ceased to be a separate entity. The reclamation of the 
estranged Ram Rai was a positive gain for the Sikh 
movement. Unable to digest the change, his corrupt masands 
cremated Ram Rai forcibly while he was in a trance. Guru 
Gobind Singh responded to the call of his widow Panjab Kaur 
and meted out condign punishment to the guilty masands. 

We, thus, need no further evidence to state, once for all, 
that Panjab Kaur was a the wife (and not the mother) of Ram 
Rai. 

The confusion created by men like Kesar Singh 
Chhibber and others had been further heightened by 
institutions and individual authors in compiling facts and 
family histories of the Gurus chronologically. These 
chronological statements about the Gurus are, in religious 
parlance, called Gurparnalis. A Gurpranali, published 
anonymously by S.G.P.C. Amritsar says : “Guru Har Rf ' 
married the following seven women from Arupa city — 
KishenKaur, 2. Tokhi, 3.Anokhi, 4. Ladiki, 5.Chand 
Kaur, 6. Prem Kaur, 7. Ram Kaur. With Kishen Kaur 
came Kot Kalyani, the maid servant.” Another unpublished 
Gurpranali preserved in the Jind State Public Library almost 
repeats the names listed above. It mentions — 1 Kishen Kaur, 
2 Kot Kalyani (maid servant of Kishen Kaur), 3 Tokhi, 
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4 Anokhi, 5 Ladiki, 6 Chand Kaur and 7 Prem Kaur. This 
Gurpramli states that Hari Krishan was bom to Kishen 
Kaur, while Ram Rai was bom to maid servant Kot Kalyani. 

In the Gurpranali complied by Gulab Singh, an attempt 
is made to present how Guru Har Rai married four women 
of respectable families who brought with them four maid 
servants. The names of the maid servants are given in 
brackets along with those of the noble birth — 1 . Kishen Kaur 
(Kot Kalyani), 2. Chand Kaur (Tokhi), 3. Prem Kaur 
(Anokhi), and 4. Ram Kaur (Ladiki). The Gum is said to 
have married the maid servants as well. Such a statement 
does not stand to reason and social acceptance. They are an 
affront to the dignity and honour of the Gum who was 
accorded universal reverence for his exalted status and 
personal grace. Even otherwise, no lady of the noble birth 
would ever compromise with the situation that allows her 
spouse to marry her own maid servant. The issue of eight 
marriages would fall flat like a house of cards when the 
contention of chroniclers is examined critically. All these 
marriages are said to have taken place in 1640 A.D. when 
the Gum was barely ten years old. All these wives are 
believed to have been sisters married on the same day. In case 
the eldest sister were taken as ten years old, the youngest one 
would hardly be a little over one year. Nothing more 
ridiculous could have been than this suggestion. The whole 
issue is ill-conceived and mischievously recorded. 

Drawing his material from a manuscript preserved in 
the Sikh Refrence Library, whose treasures are sadly missing 
for ever because of the holocaust of Blue Star Operation 
(1984), Tarlochan Singh quotes a statement ascribed to Kavi 
Saundh, an eighteenth century saint and poet: “Gum Har 
Rai’s father was Baba Gurditta, and his mother was Raj 
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Kaur. His wife’s name was Sulakhani, and from her he had 
two sons, Hari Krishan and Ram Rai.” The facts stated by 
Kavi Saundh are confirmed by Sarup Das Bhalla, the author 
of Mehma Prakash. Some of the other sources which give 
Sulakhani as the name of Guru Har Rai’s wife and the mother 
of Ram Rai, Sarup Kaur and Har Krishan include Bhat Vahis 
and Panda Vahis. 

Guru Har Krishan was bom at Kiratpur. Guru Har Rai’s 
residence where Har Krishan was bom at Kiratpur was Shish 
Mahal (Glass Palace). The residential place still stands today 
and is visited by a number of devotees. Gum Hargobind 
added an Audience Hall for the Sikh congregations. The Hall 
is now known as the place of Pontific Throne ( Takhat 
Asthan ) where Guru Har Rai was installed as the Seventh 
Gum of the Sikh community. In fact, all the children of Gum 
Har Rai were bom in Kiratpur. In his History of the Sikh 
Gurus, Hari Ram Gupta states that Guru Har Krishan was 
bom at Nahan. Basing his contention on the Dabistan, Dr. 
Gupta suggests that all his children were bom at Nahan, the 
capital of Sirmur State where Gum Har Rai stayed for 12 
years. If Mohsin Fani, the author of Dabistan is to be relied 
upon, Najabat Khan, son of Shahmkh Mirza, led an 
expedition in 1645 under orders of Shah. Jahan, conquered 
the country of Tara Chand and took the Raja prisoner. Gum 
Har Rai retired to Nahan in the country of Raja Karam 
Prakash, not far from Sarhind. 

In moving out of Kiratpur, Gum Har Rai followed the 
guidelines of his grandfather to avoid confrontation with the 
Mughal authorities Kiratpur was quite close to the territory 
of Raja Tara Chand against whom the Mughal army was 
carrying on a campaign. Guru Har Rai often visited Kiratpur. 
During this period he devoted all his energy to consolidate 
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the Sikh religion and went frequently on short tours to inspire 
the Sikhs by personal contact. Some of the Sikh scholars find 
Professor Gupts guilty of having misread the Dabistan by 
indentifying Thapal with Nahan in the Persian script. Thapal 
lies near Sarhind. 

Hari Ram Gupta justifies his interpretation of the 
Persian text f the Dabistan. It would be helpful to reproduce 
what Dr. Gupta has to say on the issue : “In Shakista Persian 
with a slight change of dots and curves Nahan was written 
by the scribe as Thapal. Thapal is no plave in the territory 
of Raja Karam Prakash. It is undoubtedly Nahan, Capital of 
Sirmaur State.” Dr. Gupta’s contention has not been 
endorsed by scholars like Indu Bhushan Banerjee {Evolution 
of the Khalsa, Vol II), Ganda Singh ( Makhiz-e-Twarikh-e - 
Sikhan Vol. I), Cunningham (A History of the Sikhs ) 
Khushwant Singh (A History of the Sikhs, Vol. I) and 
Tarlochan Singh {Life of Guru Har Krishan ). These 
authorities reject Nahan as untenable and accept Thapal as 
the correct version. Cunningham and Khushwant Singh, 
however, call it Taksal or Tangral near Kasauli. Dr. Hari Ram 
Gupta has relied merely on the Persian text and given no 
historical reasons to support his argument. Issues of history 
are not decided simply on philological grounds. There is no 
historical evidence or memorials commemorating the visit 
of Guru Har Rai to Nahan and the birth of the Guru’s children 
there. We, therefore, hold the conviction that Guru Har 
Krishan was bom at Kiratpur. 
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Chapter 3 

Education and General Upbringing 

Sikh Gurus were extra-ordinary individuals, deeply 
learned in metaphysical disciplines, mysticism of the highest 
spiritual merit, scriptures and religious heritage of the Faith. 
Having thoroughly grasped the interpretation of sacred 
hymns and Sikh doctrines, the Gurus were particularly 
versed in the recitation of hymns in musical intonation. The 
spirit of service was deeply ingrained in their mind-set. Far 
from burdening unduly their minds with traditional 
metaphysical concept and the call of renunciation from the 
worldly affairs as a pre-requisite to salvation, the Sikh Guru, 
advocated active participation in the mundane affairs in a 
detached manner. Their commitment to life is the core of 
their world-view that emphasizes the need to minimise social 
discriminations and the miseries of the suffering humanity. 
It can, therefore, be presumed that the Sikh Gurus must have 
been taught by the elders before they were called to shoulder 
their responsibilities as the enlightened leaders of their flock. 

Appreciating that the Gurus were divinely inspired to 
carry on their prophetic dispensations, they appeared on this 
terrestrial plane as human souls and willingly went through 
the usual process of birth, growth, evolution, realisation and 
the ultimate disintegration of the physical frame. It was their 
teaching as well as their human approach that endeared them 
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to the suffering humanity. The Sikh Gurus always regarded 
themselves as mortal servants of God. The usual principles 
of historical analysis cannot be applied to these gifted 
apostles of God but we have to reconstruct their careers as 
human beings to carry convictions since they walked on this 
earth in flesh and bones before their souls were finally 
merged with the Absolute. 

It, therefore, follows that we have to place before the 
inquisitive readers what and how they learnt in their 
formative years and who were their preceptors in the spiritual 
and secular arts. It is in this region that we are confronted 
with insurmountable hurdles. Sikh records, by and large, 
feed their gullible readers on chronicles and spectacular 
happenings associated with the Gurus. These blessed mortals 
did have the divine visions but the Gurus never practised the 
display of supernatural powers. Our history books tell us 
precious little about their education and training. The Gurus 
were poets of exceptional genius. Their poetical compositions 
fully adhered to various musical measures. Their proficiency 
in music is simply amazing but Sikh records speak little 
about these accomplishments. Poetical utterances do come 
spontaneously to sensitive individuals absorbed in their 
pursuits. Proficiency in music has, all agree, to be cultivated 
by training and rigorous practice. We hope that scholars and 
researchers devoted to Sikh history would probe the areas 
hitherto unexplored. 

What has come down to us, in bits or references, in 
various sources is the only material that can be interpreted 
and explained to weave a plausible story but the picture 
remains sketchy and bare. It is the striking paucity of the 
relevant material and information bearing on life and 
achievement of the Eight Guru that accounts for a couple of 
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pages devoted to Guru Har Karishan in standard works or 
unnecessary padding of material not directly related to the 
subject under review, voluminous books full of unreliable 
information, anecdoets and myths notwithstanding. It goes 
withtout saying that mythical literature invariably grows 
round the personality of a religious personage but a line has 
to be drawn somewhere to demarcate the over-lapping 
confines of legendary intake of the chronicles and the 
genuine stuff of history. 

We gather that Har Krishan was an extra-ordinary child 
whose beaming face reflected ‘joyous innocence’ and ‘the 
secret of eternity.’ Though small in size and years, the child 
Har Krishan radiated glory and impressed people with his 
awe-inspiring splendour. Several anecdotes dealing with the 
presence of the spiritual merit are mentioned about the 
Child-Guru. It was the physical presence of the Lord in the 
beloved child that won the adoration of all. The devotees 
who came to seek blessings from Guru Har Rai were greatly 
fascinated by the winsome child. Kiratpur itself seemed to 
be reborn : Its air was intoxicated with the presence of so 
lovable a being who enjoyed the love and homage of the 
local sangat. His biographers are unanimous in their 
observation that Har Krishan was a precocious child 
revealing the profundity and immensity of the soul directing 
the physical frame. 

If we closely examine the traditional records of Sikh 
Gurus, we are led to the inference that both Ram Rai and 
Har Krishan were boys of exceptional intelligence. They had 
intuitively picked up an unusual passion for devotional 
prayers and a life of contemplation from the conducive 
enviomments of the family. Both the brothers were made to 
realise that they had to carry forward the rich traditions of 
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the House of Guru Nanak. The Guru-father saw to it that the 
young children were initiated into the ever-widening process 
of grasping Truth and Spiritual Wisdom. 

Appropriate arrangements, it can be presumed, must 
have been made under the guidance of Guru Har Rai to the 
effect that both the children were imparted spiritual, cultural 
and secular instructions. Unlike the intellectual contents of 
instructional material being hammered into the minds of 
students in the present-day society, where utility rather than 
sublimity holds the sway, educational process during the 
period of Guru Har Rai reflected the priorities and needs of 
the times. Children belonging to the average families 
received elementary education in reading and writing from 
the religious preachers or priests. Their familiarity with the 
language helped them to find employment or some source 
of income which had a limited scope. Some of them joined 
the militia of the local chiefs or feudal lords. 

Special care was taken to ensure that children of 
socially respectable families were given education in 
scriptures and martial arts. They could distinguish themselves 
as warriors or as men of learned pursuits. Guru Hargobind 
who patronised the development of Kiratpur as a seat of new 
culture embracing lofty attainments of the spirit with the 
physical culture of the warriors, had emphasised the need to 
grow strong, physically, morally and spiritually. What lent 
a distinct aesthetic personality to the town was the growth 
of gardens in the midst of magnificient architecture of 
buildings raised by the warrior Guru. The botanical garden 
further enriched the quality of life at Kiratpur. It was 
veritably a place where the praise of the Lord was eternally 
sung. 

Guru Hargobind, late Baba Gurditta and Guru Har Rai 
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saw to it in their own way that Kiratpur should retain its 
distinct position as the nursery of Sikh mode of living. Baba 
Ram Rai and Baba Har Krishan must have felt the presence 
of divine life pervading Kiratpur. Their minds must have 
received nourishing strength from the atmosphere of peace, 
hope and absence of bigotry. As the principal preceptor of 
his children, Guru Har Rai provided for the teaching of 
scriptures, hymns of Guru Nanak and those of the succeeding 
Guru-poets, in addition to the moral and spiritual discipline 
and proficiency in music. The young children were also 
made thoroughly familiar with the historical development of 
Sikhism and challenges threatening its survival. 

Seva, the cardinal ingredient of Sikh culture, was 
inculcated among the two brothers, both by the example and 
precept of Guru Har Rai. The children were made to learn 
that service of the community, particularly of the down- 
trodden and the dispossessed, constituted worship of God. 
As an integral part of education and training, the royal 
princes of the Spiritual Order were taught the significance of 
constructive and creative labour. Divine wisdom dawns upon 
the souls of persons who engage themselves in service of the 
suffering humanity. Baba Har Kishan picked up the spirit of 
service with rare zeal and commitment. We shall explain in 
the pages to follow how Guru Har Krishan organised help 
and relief to the victims of cholera and smallpox at Delhi. 

Both the brothers, Baba Ram Rai and Baba Har Krishan 
received extensive training in th6 recitation of holy scriptures. 
The singing of hymns to the accompaniment of musical 
instruments in the congregation, called shabad kirtan, is an 
inalienable part of the Sikh way of life. The practice dates 
back to Guru Nanak’s time when Bhai Mardana, the devoted 
minstrel, played upon his rebec and the Founder of the Faith 
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sang aloud verses in praise of the Supreme Being. The 
recitation of scriptural hymns in musical intonation lends 
ecstatic delight, poise and strength to the human soul 
afflicted with pain and longings. Inspired singers of hymns 
enjoy a place of honour among the Sikhs and such a 
recitational practice has become a highly paying proposition 
in the present-day society which views every accomplishment 
in terms of monetary revenue yielded by it. 

The Sikh movement has, all along, forcefully opposed 
tyranny, oppression and exploitation. The social ideals of 
Sikh philosophy inspired its votaries to meet the challenges 
boldly. No sacrifice made to safeguard the dignity of the Sikh 
thought was regarded as too great. The Gurus provided the 
lead to their flocks through their personal examples. Guru 
Arjan embraced martyrdom and Guru Har Gobind prepared 
the peaceful fraternity of Sikhs for defence of their faith and 
religious institutions. Guru Har Rai peacefully consolidated 
the community but kept them in a state of preparedness for 
self-defence. Guru Har Rai could foresee the gathering storm 
of bigotry and intolerance with the success of Aurangzeb in 
the war of succession to the Imperial throne of Delhi. He 
feared that any form of catastrophe could befall non- 
muslims. The Sikhs who were emerging as the only 
disciplined religous minority among the Hindus were going 
to be the next targets of the fanatic Emperor. The Sikh Gurus 
must have courage, conviction and strength to face the wrath 
of the Mughal ruler who knew no compassion and 
consideration for others called Kafirs. The Guru, therefore, 
prepared his sons for the challenges that might endanger the 
future of Sikhism in the darkening shade of clouds hovering 
over the sky. 

Baba Hari Krishan grew up as a sage-child whose 
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education and training had taught him to adhere to Truth and 
innocence. He had learned to remain unruffled, independent, 
calm and cheerful under all circumstances. Free from anger, 
envy and attachment, Har Krishan was eminently suitable for 
his role of leadership under trying circumstances faced by 
the community during Aurangzeb’s relentless crusade against 
the Sikhs. Both by temperament and training. Baba Har 
Krishan was a child of contemplative nature. He spent hours 
in prayers and was motivated by mystical experiences and 
divine vision. Though not fully grown up, the child-sage 
took care of the convenience and comforts of devotees who 
visited Kiratpur. Using his enlightenment and divine power 
in the service of the suffering humanity, Baba Har Krishan 
tended the sick and the ailing. The calmness and peace 
radiating from his glowing face ensured health and solace 
to the sick. He mitigated their agony and anguish by his 
words of consolation and hope. His education and the loving 
guidance of his father had taught him to remain humble and 
gentle. He was ripe enough to lead the Sikhs in spite of his 
tender age. In the words of Macauliffe (Sikh Religion, Vol. 
IV), the blessed child gave earlier indications of being 
worthy to succeed to the high dignity of his line. 

Baba Har Krishan was formally baptised into Sikhism 
by Guru Har Rai. Guru Nanak had initiated the ceremony 
by administering charan pahul, the sanctified water, to the 
fresh entrant into the fold. It was the Guru’s prerogative to 
select the seeker for the initiation. The Guru would impart 
the revelation of the Word Sublime to the devotee. Guru Har 
Rai, thus, became the Spiritual Preceptor and the Sublime 
Enlightener of Baba Har Krishan, It was a re-birth of the 
sage-child whose soul was illumined by the awakening of 
higher consciousness. The light of the Word imparted Baba 
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Har Krishan lofty moral and spiritual perceptions. He could 
now give his Sikhs instructions, resolve thier doubts and lead 
them to salvation. 

Both Baba Ram Rai and Baba Har Krishan received 
their education together, imparted with a loving care by Guru 
Har Rai and the Elders of the Sikh community but they 
retained their distinct indvidualities. The two brothers were 
boys of promise and amazing talents but they had different 
priorities and preferences. Given to contemplation and the 
attainment of wisdom, Baba Har Krishan preferred to 
concentrate his attention and energies on providing relief to 
the suffering humanity in their hour of distress. Baba Ram 
Rai, on the other hand, was keen to acquire spiritual powers. 
He loved meditation but craved for glory ensured by the 
power of the spirit. It was in pursuit of this ambition that 
Baba Ram Rai performed miracles in the court of Emperor 
Aurangzeb where he had gone as the emissary of Guru Har 
Rai to explain the ideals and ideology of Sikhism. 

Baba Ram Rai was an ambitious lad who sought to 
impress others with his spiritual powers and mystic 
experience. Unlike his elder brother. Baba Har Krishan led 
a life of contemplation and charity but he avoided ostentations. 
His tender words of compassion provided a healing touch 
to the sick and the suffering people. An ocean of solace and 
benediction, Har Krishan spent most of his time either in the 
study of scriptures or with the poor and the down-trodden 
people. His very presence infused hope and faith in them. 
Baba Ram Rai who was gifted with intellectual sharpness 
and spiritual perceptions was always enthusiastically keen to 
display his gifts and powers in worldly pursuits. 

In his Var Sri Bhagauti, Guru Gobind Singh, the Tenth 
Master, acknowledged the greatness of Guru Har Krishan 
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who spent his energies and time in the service of the sick 
and suffering humanity. He says that the Sikhs should 
meditate on the holy Har Krishan, whose sight alone 
dispelled all sorrows : 

“Guru Har Krishan dhiaya, 

Jis ditthai sabh dukh jaye.” 

A western thinker offers a befitting epithet each to the 
ten Gurus as a mark of their distinct individualities 
considered in totality. The qualities applied to the Gurus may 
not be incorrect but they do not suggest any comprehensive 
representation of the Guru under reference. However, it 
would make an interesting reading to note how each Guru 
is viewed : 

Guru Nanak (humility); Guru Angad Dev (Obedience); 
Guru Amar Das (Equality); Guru Ram Das (Service); Guru 
Arjan Dev (Self-Sacrifice); Guru Hargobind (Justice); Guru 
Har Rai (Mercy); Guru Har Krishan (Purity); Guru Tegh 
Bahadur (Calmness); Guru Gobind Singh (Royal Courage). 

• 
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Chapter 4 

Darkening Shadows 

In the Bachitar Natak, Guru Gobind Singh speaks 
of the virtuous heritage bequeathed by Guru Nanak, 
the Founder of the Faith, and the subsequent illustrious 
holders of the Sikh apostolate in contrast to the counter-wave 
of self-aggrandizement released by Babar and the succeeding 
rulers of the Mughal dynasty. The two streams of religion and 
imperial power ran parallel and impinged upon each other : 

‘Babey ke\ ‘Babar ke’ doyu; 

Aap karey Parmesar soyu. 

Deenshah in ko pahchano 

Dunipat unko anumano. 

The inherent conflict between the forces of righteousness 
represented by the House of the Supreme Enlightener Baba 
Nanak ( Deenshah ) and the oppressive regimes of Mughal 
emperors {Dunipat) marked the not-so-happy relations 
between the Sikh Gurus and the Mughals. The Islamic 
orthodoxy raised the banner of tyranny against the Sikh 
Gurus immediately after the death of Akbar in 1605 A.D. 
Our present attempt is not to review the entire gamut of Sikh 
Mughal relations : our concern at the moment is to examine 
how the Sikh-Mughal relations turned sour during Guru Har 
Rai’s pontificate. 

Jahangir inflicted tortuous death sentence on Guru Arjan 
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under the pretext of having helped Prince Khusrau who had 
revolted against his father, though the underlying motive, as 
confessed by Jahangir himself in his autobiography, was 
intolerance of the Sikh movement. The new Sikh psyche, 
generated by the supreme sacrifice of Guru Aijan Dev and 
fostered by Guru Hargobind, and the consequent marshalling 
of men and material brought the rising Sikh power into armed 
clashes with the Mughal during the reign of Shah Jahan. The 
phenomenon of the transformation of the Sikh society into a 
brotherhood of saint-soldiers is not easy to explain. Broadly 
speaking, it was the cumulative impact of the teachings and 
lives of the Gurus, the experience of the community and the 
sociological interaction between different elements of society 
exposed to the brutality and intolerance of the Muslim rulers 
backed by their fanatic theologians. 

The role of Muslim persecution in hastening the 
transformation of Sikh society in tune with the religious 
ideals of Sikhism was significant. During the last phase of 
his physical sojourn, Guru Arjan seemed to have realised the 
necessity of keeping arms for the defence of the religious 
order. The reaction to the Guru’s martyrdom was intensely 
bitter and it took a militant turn, though the limited 
militarism expoused by Guru Hargobind was, in essence, of 
a defensive character. “It was mainly as precaution,” argues 
Indu Bhushan Bannerjee in the Evolution of the Khalsa, 
“against future contingencies rather than with any idea of 
revenge that Guru Hargobind took to arms.” The subsequent 
events clearly show that Guru Hargobind never waged any 
aggressive battle. He tried to avoide any conflict with the 
government but as and when the situation so demanded, he 
stood for justice and freedom without caring for personal 
safety or comforts. 
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Struggles shape the destiny of nations and the individuals 
who carve out their distinct identities after passing through the 
mill of ordeals. The reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan were, 
by and large, not favourably disposed towards the Sikhs. It 
was, however, the immediate consequence of the strained 
relationship between the Mughals and the Sikhs that the Sikh 
Order graduated from a relatively obscure sect of religious 
house-holders to become a powerful force in the Panjab. 

After the decisive battle of Kartarpur followed by a 
brief skirmish at Phagwara (Palahi), Guru Hargobind retired 
to the Shivalik hills and settled at Kiratpur, a place of 
captivating scenic beauty and idyllic surroundings. It was at 
the sylvan retreat that Guru Hargobind spent the last decade 
of his earthly sojourn from 1635 A.D. till his passing away 
in 1644 A.D. This period was free from any military action 
barring an event in 1642 when the Guru helped Raja Tara 
Chand against the Nawab of Ropar. There were no threats 
either from the Emperor who was believed to have been 
mollified after the advjce rendered by Wazir Khan. 

Guru Har Rai, who succeded his grand father Guru 
Hargobind, was a man of peaceful disposition. He had been 
specifically asked by Guru Hargobind to avoid any conflict 
with the Mughals. Guru Har Rai was held in high esteem 
by Dara Shikoh, the favourite son of Emperor Shah Jahan. 
Dara Skikoh was a liberal aristocrat who often visited holy 
men of all shades and hues. An admirer of Mulla Shah, a 
disciple of Mian Mir and Muhammad Saxmad, a Sufi mystic 
of Jewish origin, Dara Skikoh was not a fanatic Muslim. A 
shared bond of goodwill and understanding held Guru Har 
Rai, Dara Shikoh, Shah Muhammed (Mulla Shah) and 
Muhammed Sarmad in close relationship. If we study Sufi 
saints in the historical perspective we find that Sufi saints 
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warmly responded to the teachings and mysticism of other 
faiths as they pursued their path of Truth in the Sufi 
traditions. The holy men of Sufi order brought Islamic and 
the local faiths together and minimised tensions and hostility 
springing from the clash of religious beliefs. India gradually 
witnessed the decline of Sufism with the corresponding rise 
of Islamic fanaticism till Sufism lost its hold and popular 
appeal. We may recall that the Sikh Guru’s were regarded 
as their spiritual kins by the Sufi saints, particularly by the 
leading lights of the Chisti and Qaidri Order. The relations 
between the Mughal sovereigns and the Sikh Gurus 
deteriorated to the extent the . ruling hierarchy resorted to 
bigotry and intolerance. 

The Sikh Gurus and the Sufi saints, as also Dara 
Shikoh, held different religious beliefs, practices and life- 
styles, but there existed complete understanding and friendship 
between them. Their relationships transcended their formal 
beliefs because they were bound by their humanitarian zeal. 
Dara Shikoh had cultivated a loving interest in Panjab and 
her people because he had been the governor of Panjab and 
Multan. It was at Lahore in Panjab that Dara Shikoh was 
brought under the gracious care of sufi saint Mian Mir. 

A perusal of historical records would make it clear that 
Guru Har Rai’s relations with the Mughal Emperor had 
improved during the first half of his pontificate. Both Dara, 
the obvious heir-apparent, and Guru Har Rai were friendly 
towards each other. Aurangzeb, the hot contender and 
favourite of the orthodox ulemas, could not digest the 
growing popularity of Dara Shikoh. Cunning and ambitious 
as the fanatic Aurangzeb was, he was bent on liquidating the 
liberal Dara. It was probably in the year 1652 A.D. that 
Aurangzeb administered whiskers of a tiger in a dainty dish 
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served to his elder brother Dara, whom the wily bigot 
considered his potent rival in the War of Succession to the 
throne. Dara became dangerously ill. The chronic cholic pain 
afflicted Dara acutely and almost damaged his entire system. 
The royal physicians tried their choicest medicines but failed 
to purge the patient’s stomach of the poisonous stuff. 

Some one suggested to Emperor Shah Jahan that the 
evil effect of the poisonous stuff could be removed from 
Dara’s body by administering him a herbal prescrption. The 
knowledgeable persons explained that chebulic myrobala, 
called harad in the local language, weighing about two 
ounces and an extra large size clove (long) weighing a few 
grams should be compounded together. Prince Dara should 
take doses of the herbal medicine regularly for a few days. 
The Emperor was further informed that these herbs in their 
purest form were available in the botanical garden maintained 
by Guru Har Rai at Kiratpur. 

Shah Jahan, accordingly, sent a request to the seventh 
Guru of the Sikhs to make available these herbs and also to 
bless the ailing prince with health. The spiritual successor 
of Guru Nanak sent the medicines along with a large size 
pearl (gaj-moti ). The pearl was meant to be grounded and 
taken as a tonic later on. The pearl was meant to serve as 
a subsidiary treatment for the patient to recover from the 
weakness. Dara Shikoh’s body responded to the medicine 
and he ragained his health and fitness. The grateful prince, 
as per the author of Tarikh-i-Panjab, personally conveyed his 
reverential regards and thankfulness to Guru Har Rai at 
Kiratpur. The incident further strengthened the relations 
between Dara Shikoh and Guru Har Rai. The first fourteen 
years of Guru Har Rai’s holy ministry witnessed a period of 
relative peace and harmony. 
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The War of Succession among the sons of Shah Jahan 
got intenser day by day. Aurangzeb got the better of Dara 
Shikoh who was defeated in the first major encounter with 
Aurangzeb on May 29, 1658 and thus lost his first and 
greatest chance of retaining power and the throne. His ill- 
conceived military manouvers and lack of determined will 
cost him not only the supremacy in battle but also his ablest 
Generals when his forces were tactlessly exposed to the 
cavalry attack of Aurangzeb ’s forces. Dara rushed to Delhi 
in a bid to move towards Panjab on his way to Multan and 
Kandhar. With an army of 1 0,000 men, Dara reached Sirhind 
and crossed the Sutlej. He is said to have begged the Guru 
to block the passage of enemy till he reached Lahore. Dara 
was on the run but he was hunted from place to place. 
Finally, while Dara was trying to escape to Persia, he was 
betrayed by Malik Jiwan Khan, the Afghan Chief of Kandhar 
or 9th June, 1659. Both Dara and his 14-year-old son Siphir 
Shukoh were paraded in the streets of Delhi and humiliated 
and slain on 20th August, 1659. 

Aurangzeb captued the throne of Delhi as the new 
Mughal Emperor on the strength of treachery, murder and 
relentless tyranny. After having consolidated his power in the 
north in 1661 A.D., Aurangzeb launched on his policy of 
religious persecution. He brutally eliminated holy men 
Sarmad and Mullah Shah for their close association with 
Dara Shikoh. Then the Emperor turned his attention to Guru 
Har Rai whom he wanted to punish for having helped Dara 
in the War of Succession. The clouds started darkening the 
horizon with their ominous shadow. What happened to the 
Sikh Guru and his successors shall be examined before we 
analyse the factors leading to the installation of Guru Har 
Krishan as the Eighth Guru. 
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Chapter 5 


Ram Rai Disinherited and 
Disowned 

As mentioned earlier, Aurangzeb’s fined victory in the 
War of Succession gave a new turn to the Sikh-Mughal 
relations in Panjab. Aurangzeb’s bigotry and intolerance of 
non-Muslim faiths was bound to create conflicts and 
confrontation but the unfortunate developments happened 
sooner than expected. Dara Shikoh’s elimination from the 
scene hastened the process. Aurangzeb was hell-bent on 
wreaking vengeance upon Guru Har Rai for his alleged 
involvement in Dara’s fight for survival, though the precise 
nature and extent of the involvement, if any, has not been 
conclusively identified to date. It was in the beginning of the 
year 1661 that Aurangzeb found himself firmly established. 
He summoned Guru Har Rai to his presence. Raja Jai Singh 
who had actively sided with Aurangzeb in the struggle tried 
his best to keep the anger and suspicion of Aurangzeb within 
reasonable limits. 

It was a strange coincidence that history repeated itself 
within such a short span. Guru Arjan had been summoned 
in 1606 to the presence of Emperor Jahangir at Lahore when 
the Emperor happened to be in Panjab. Guru Aijan was 
charged with having helped the fugitive Prince Khusrau 
when he had visited Guru Arjan. The Guru had to suffer 
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tortuous death. The apparent pretext made out was political, 
though the martyrdom was the result of religious persecution. 
Guru Har Rai was charged with having helped Dara Shikoh, 
althouh Aurangzeb was pursuing relentlessly his policy of 
religious persecution. Taking a less stringent view, Aurangzeb 
exempted Guru Har Rai from personal presence in the 
Mughal court. The Sikh records tell us how strange turn of 
events forced the wily Emperor to change his stand. 

If Sikh chroniclers are to be believed, Aurangzeb first 
deputed a courtier to rush to Kiratpur with a royal farman 
ordering therein Guru Har Rai to appear in Iris presence and 
explain the position regarding his involvement in the affairs 
of Dara Shikoh during the War of Succession. The official 
was instructed to place Guru Har Rai under arrest in case 
he showed resistance. The Guru should in that case be 
brought to Delhi. If all efforts by the official failed, the 
Emperor would not hesitate to send a contigent of imperial 
forces to bring the Sikh Guru to book. Sarup Das Bhalla 
( Mehma Prakash) records that the Mughal officer died of 
food-poisoning the same night on the first stage of journey 
to Kiratpur. 

Aurangzeb was stubborn in his resolution. Unmindful 
of what had happened to the first official, another Mughal 
officer was put on duty with the same objective and 
instructions. On the authority of poet-chronicler Santokh 
Singh ( Suraj Prakash ), it is stated that the second official 
had to be carried back to Delhi in a state of semi- 
conciousness because he had been afflicted with some kind 
of mysterious malady. People favourably disposed towards 
the House of Guru Nanak felt convinced that nature was 
helping the Sikh Guru. They made sincere efforts to let the 
Emperor believe that the Supreme Lord was apparently 
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defending Guru Har Rai against the proposed offence of the 
Emperor. The sudden and unexpected end of the two Mughal 
officers should have been taken as an eye-opener. Aurangzeb 
saw reason and changed his method. He agreed to politely 
invite the Sikh Guru to Delhi. 

A special messenger with a carefully-worded letter 
from the Emperor was sent to Kiratpur, requesting the Guru 
to come to Delhi so that the Emperor and his Imperial court 
could be enlightened on the teachings of Sikh religion. The 
letter contained the Emperor’s keenness to know the spiritual 
wisdom and mysteries of divine life, as spelt out in the holy 
book of the Sikhs. Guru Har Rai consulted elders of the 
community and prominent Sikh divines because the issue 
was of a serious nature and it involved the future of the Sikh 
movement. After thorough deliberations, it was decided that 
Baba Ram Rai should be sent as an emissary of Guru Har 
Rai. A letter in appropriate reply to the invitation of the 
Emperor was sent through the Envoy of Aurangzeb stating 
therein that Baba Ram Rai, accompanied by a few 
missionaries of the Sikh faith, would reach Delhi and explain 
the ideals and ideology of the Sikh religion. 

Guru Har Rai blessed his son Baba Ram Rai who was 
well-versed in Sikh history and scriptures. The Guru advised 
his son to uphold and correctly interpret the teachings. He 
should be fearless in his exposition of the Sikh thought. 
Without surrendering his conscience, self-confidence and 
dignity, he should face the power and threats of the Emperor. 
Guru Har Rai strongly urged Baba Ram Rai not to perform 
miracles which go against the spirit of Sikh faith. He should 
resolutely resist the coersion and persuasive tactics of the 
Emperor to show spiritual powers and gifts. It was made 
clear to Baba Ram Rai that he should, in no case, accept any 
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favour from the Emperor. Guru Har Rai prayed for the 
successful conduct of his son at the Imperial court hoping 
that Guru Nanak would bestow his grace and light on him. 
Five prominent Sikhs accompanied Ram Rai who reached 
Delhi sometime in March- April 1661 A.D. Guru Har Rai is 
said to have given his son an autographed copy of Adi Granth 
which adorns the Dehradoon shrine of Ram Rai. 

On his way to Delhi Ram Rai and his party covered 
Ropar, Kurukshetra and Kamal before they stayed at Gurdwara 
Majnu Tilla where Guru Hargobind had stayed when he 
visited Delhi to meet Emperor Jahangir. Ram Rai intelligently 
handled the questions posed by Aurangzeb. Without faltering 
or fearing, Baba Ram Rai drew home the point that idolatory 
had no place in Sikhism. The Sikh scriptures were markedly 
different from the Vedas. The Sikhs do not perform the Hindu 
rites and ceremonies. There was no fundamental conflict of 
Sikhism with Hinduism or Islam, though the Sikhs have their 
distinct prayers and mode of worship. 

Aurangzeb then asked Ram Rai to perform miracles 
which can be performed only by the saints of God because 
a miracle lends distinction to a holy man. Ram Rai did not 
want to offend the Emperor. He ignored the instructions of 
his father and impressed the Emperor with his miracles. The 
wily masand Gurbax coaxed the young lad to show more 
spectacular miracles and win appreciation of the Emperor 
and his courtiers. Guru Har Rai felt concerned and sent a 
message to come back to Kiratpur without resorting to the 
display of spiritual powers any further. His stay at the court 
had inordinately prolonged. Ram Rai took the command of 
his father lightly. 

Coaxed by his masands, Baba Ram Rai agreed to 
accompany Aurangzeb who was moving to Agra temporarily. 
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Ram Rai was given to understand that his visit to Agra would 
further enhance his prestige and influence. He would find a 
chance to achieve greater glory and acclaim ^and thus bring 
a credit to the Sikh movement. But the climax of his 
delinquency, observes Indu Bhushan Banneijee in Evolution 
of the Khalsa, reached when Ram Rai did not hesitate even 
to distort a word in a verse of Guru Nanak in order to please 
the Emperor. In the Imperial Court attended by a few Muslim 
divines, Ram Rai was asked to explain why Guru Nanak had 
specifically used the word ‘Musalman’ in the following 
verse in the Asa di Var : 

Mitti Musalman ki perhey paiyee kumhar; 

Ghar bhandey ittan keeya jaldi karey pukar. 

Jal jal rowai bapurhi jharh jharh pawai anghyar, 

Nanak jin kartai karan keeya so janai Kartar. 

Disapproving of the opinion of the Muslim divines that 
on the day of judgement only the buried ones, reposing faith 
in the Prophet, would rise from the graves while the 
cremated ones would go to hell. Guru Nanak explains that 
spiritual merit has nothing to do with the manner in which 
the dead bodies are disposed. The ashes of the Muslim dead 
fall into the potter’s clod. He designs vessels and bricks with 
it. The clay cries out as it bums. The poor clay weeps and 
bums; sparks fly from it. The Creator who fashioned the 
world alone knows, says Nanak, whether it is better to be 
cremated or buried. 

Ram Rai understood what offended the sentiments of 
the Muslims but he was intelligent enough not to be involved 
in unsavoury controversy. He was anxious to retain 1 the 
goodwill created by him. As such, Ram Rai tried to give an 
explanation of the holy text in a manner that would be 
appreciated by Aurangzeb and his fanatic ulemas. He 
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betrayed a lack of moral courage and conviction. Ram Rai 
gave a misleading interpretation of the text and explained 
that the text had been needlessly corrupted by ignorant 
persons. The Word ‘Musalman’ had been wrongly inserted 
in place of the original word Beiman, a dishonest or faithless 
person. The Emperor and other sunni ulemas were greatly 
pleased by the clever interpretation. Ram Rai, thus, committed 
a sacriligious act. 

When the report of what Ram Rai had done out of sheer 
timidity and fear reached Guru Har Rai, the Guru was 
exasperated with anger and remarked that he would not 
allow the boy to come in his presence as no mortal being 
could ever change the saying of Guru Nanak. Guru Har Rai 
disowned and disinherited Ram Rai who was charged with 
falsehood. The Guru further issued a perpetual injunction 
that no true Sikh should maintain any social intercourse with 
Ram Rai or his progeny. Cunniugham {History of the Sikhs) 
and Sayed Muhammed Latif {History of the Panjab) suggest 
that Guru Har Rai disinherited his elder son because the 
Guru did not appreciate the latter’s independence of 
character but this assertion is hardly relevant or correct. Ram 
Rai felt penitent and begged) forgiveness but the Guru did 
not grant pardon. The Guru could not overlook the fact that 
Ram Rai had failed to uphold the dignity and intergrity of 
the House of Guru Nanak. 

Historians, however, believe that the whole thing 
appears to be involved in some obscurity “and the way in 
which it is set forth in the Sikh records is hardly credible.” 
Khushwant Singh {The History of the Sikhs) suggests that 
Aurangzeb desired to keep Ram Rai as hostage in the court : 
“Aurangzeb decided to keep Ram Rai in Delhi in the belief 
that with the future incumbent of the guruship in his power. 
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he would become the arbiter of the destiny of the Sikh 
community.” 

In his Evolution of the Khalsa, Indu Bhushan Bannerjee 
takes note of the immature age of Ram Rai who could not 
stand up to the wily Mughal Emperor. Professof Bannerjee 
makes three significant observations in this regard. In the 
first place, though Ram Rai is sometimes represented as 
having been his father’s envoy at the imperial court, he was 
in reality nothing but a hostage whom the Emperor kept as 
a security for the continued good conduct of Guru Har 
Rai.We may point out that it is highly improbable to ignore 
the Sikh records and the tradition which present Ram Rai 
as the envoy of the House of Nanak to the court of 
Aurangzeb. The issue of Ram Rai as having been kept 
hostage needs close analytical scrutiny, otherwise it will 
carry little conviction. Secondly, it should not be forgotten 
that at the time of his father’s death Ram Rai was a mere 
boy in his early teens and it is difficult to believe that he had 
done anything on his own initiative. Thirdly, we should 
remember that all that we know of Ram Rai we know mostly 
from the Sikh records, where, in all probability, the character 
of Ram Rai has been unjustly blackened. 
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Chapter 6 


Guru Har Krishan Becomes the 
Eighth Guru 

Guru Har Rai nominated Baba Har Krishan as his 
nominee to succeed him as the next Guru of the Sikh 
community. Baba Ram Rai stood disowned and disinherited 
because of his unpardonable lapses, including the distortion 
of the sacred text of Guru Nanak’s verse, committed in the 
Imperial court of Aurangzeb where he had been sent as an 
envoy of Guru Har Rai to explain the ideals and spiritual 
wisdom of Sikhism. The installation ceremony of Guru Har 
Krishan was formally solemnised on 23rd September, 1661 
A.D. in the presence of a large congregation of Sikhs and 
missionaries. The ceremony took place in Shish Mahal 
( Glass Palace ) at Kiratpur where Baba Har Krishan was 
bom. Again, it was the same Audience Hall where Guru Har 
Rai had been installed as the Seventh Guru. Responding to 
the hukamnama of Guru Har Rai, a large number if 
missionaries and leading Sikhs including the descendants of 
Gum Nanak, Guru Angad Dev, Gum Ram Das, and other 
Sodhis reached Kiratpur a day or two before the occasion. 

Radiating majesty and spiritual glory, Gum Har Krishan 
was reverentially escorted to the august seat. In the midst of 
recitation of hymns and prayers, Baba Gurditta, the descendant 
of Baba Buddha, performed the ceremony and applied tilak 
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to the Guru’s forehead. Placing before the new Guru a 
coconut and five paise, Guru Har Rai bowed before the new 
Guru as a mark of reverence and recognition. Guru Har Rai 
upheld the tradition maintained by the Sikh Gurus and 
imparted his Light and authority, temporal and spiritual, to 
the new holder of the gurugaddi. All the Sikh representatives 
of various sangats and clans and the masands present on the 
occasion placed before Guru Har Krishan their offerings and 
prostrated before him in acknowledgement and reverence. 
Guru Har Krishan was barely five years two months and 
sixteen days old on 23rd September, 1661 A.D. when he 
formally assumed his responsibilities as the Eighth Guru of 
the Sikhs. Thus Guru Har Krishan was bestowed the Light 
Divine by the grace of Guru Nanak. We have it on the 
authority of Santokh Singh ( Suraj Prakash ) that Guru Har 
Rai urged Guru Har Krishan to scruplously avoid meeting 
the Emperor Aurangzeb and never visit his court under any 
temptation. Guru Har Krishan pledged to fearlessly uphold 
the dignity and sanctity of his Faith. 

Baba Har Krishan’s elevation as the Head of the Sikh 
fraternity was a decision of far-reaching consequences for 
the Sikhs exposed to the threats of the Mughal ruler. Though 
a gifted mystic and learned in religious wisdom. Baba Ram 
Rai had failed to uphold the dignity of Sikhism. His tearful 
apologies, intervention of his mother and the leading Sikhs 
and enumeration of Ram Rai’s achievements in Delhi and 
Agra could not obliterate the bitterness and anger from the 
mind of Guru Har Rai. 

The argument that Ram Rai had succeeded in dispelling 
the mist of suspicions and misunderstanding from the mind 
of Aurangzeb about Sikhism and his father’s relations with 
Dara Shikoh failed to cut any ice with Guru Har Rai. The 
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fault of playing to the gallery by performing miracles and 
distorting the holy verse was too grave to be forgiven and 
forgotten. 

By disinheriting Ram Rai and hence disqualifying him 
for consideration as the next claimant of Gurugaddi, the 
Guru held aloft the time-honoured practice followed by the 
Sikh Gurus that Guruship in Sikhism was not blessed by 
virtue of primogenital rights. It was the gift of His grace 
earned by service and dedication, not by intellectual 
attainments. The claim of Baba Sri Chand was ignored when 
Guru Nanak selected Guru Angad for his devotional service 
and set up a noble tradition. Guru Angad did not find his 
sons, Datu and Dasu, worthy of honour and nominated Baba 
Amar Das as his successor. Following in the footstep of the 
ealier Master, Guru Amar Das bestowed the gurugaddi on 
Guru Ram Das in view of his virtuous service and humility. 
Guru Ram Das ignored the claim of ambitious and cunning 
Pirthi Mai and blessed Guru Aijan with the Light and grace 
of Guru Nanak. The gurugaddi became hereditary but merit 
and service as the deciding factors remained unchanged. 

Guru Har Rai was not unaware of the Ram Rai’s 
aspiration for the pontific throne of Guru Nanak. He was not 
found fit to undertake the responsibilities of apostolic throne 
of the Supreme Enlightener, Guru Nanak. Guru Har Rai re- 
asserted the eternal truth that the Light of the Divine 
Authority would be betowed on the very pure heart and soul. 
He who has the courage to milk a tigress should have the 
wisdom to keep the tigress’s milk in a golden bowl. Earthen 
bowls and vessels of other metals cannot be used to hold 
tigress’s milk. Ram Rai had failed to display endurance, 
sacrifice and conviction for the Word Sublime. His heart had 
been contaminated by his ambitions and sychohancy. He was 
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righty found incapable of carrying the Light of the Word. 

Ram Rai was quite young when he went to Aurangzeb’s 
court as an envoy of Guru Har Rai. Not unnaturally, he lost 
himself in the whirlpool of the imperial court and betrayed 
the trust reposed in him by his father. Ram Rai was too young 
and inexperienced to see through the crafty Emepror’s 
designs. The Emperor expected to find in him a pliant tool 
in his dealings with the Sikh community. The exclusion of 
Ram Rai from inheritance was an extraordinary measure but 
it had to be taken in view of Ram Rai’s conduct since his 
arrival in Delhi. In view of his treachery to his faith and his 
unnecessary exhibition of miracles, Guru Har Rai decided 
that Ram Rai was not fit for Guruship. Ram Rai had been 
blinded by the love of the self. He might have hoped that 
the imperial patronage would ultimately place him on the 
Guru’s takht. It would have created a bad precedent in case 
Guru Har Rai had overlooked the serious lapses on the part 
of his elder son. Such an indulgent attitude would have 
harmed the cause of Sikhism. With Aurangzeb acting as the 
arbiterof the destiny of the Sikhs, the consequences would 
have been dangerous for the future of the Sikh movement. 

In his Guru Nanak to Guru Gobind Singh, A.C. 
Bannerjee makes perceptive observations and raises pertinent 
questions. Apart from its effect on the future of Ram Rai and 
the solidarity of the Sikh community, argues A.C. Bannerjee, 
this episode raises an important issue : “Why should Ram 
Rai be interrogated, not on the subject of his father’s alleged 
military aid to Dara, but only on the interpretation of a hymn 
which appeared to be offensive to Muslim sentiment ? 
Apparently the political issue was ignored and the whole 
affair was given a religious complexion. Neither Narang nor 
Sir J.N. Sarkar has noticed the religious aspect of 
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Aurangzeb’s policy towards Guru Har Rai.” 

Baba Ram Rai was a gifted lad with a difference. He 
was disowned and disinherited : his claim to gurgaddi was 
not given any serious thought. He was orderd to leave 
Kiratpur and settle whereever he could but he should not 
show his face to Guru Har Rai. The Sikhs were told not to 
have any intercourse with the Guru’s elder son. He did enjoy 
the patronage of the Mughal Emperor but he obeyed his 
father. However unjust the punishment might have been, he 
raised neither protest nor any banner of revolt at the spur of 
the moment. He continued holding his father in high esteem 
and felt genuinely repentent. That he tried to gain whatever 
little he could by exploiting his nearness with the Mughal 
ruler and the imperial court was another matter that could 
be rationalized on human grounds. Guru Har Rai did not 
show him any mercy in order to safeguard the interest and 
future of the Sikh community in the larger perspective. The 
Guru upheld the sanctity of the holy Granth Sahib. 

Viewed in this context. Baba Ram Rai was different 
from the earlier frustrated claimants of the gurugaddi. Pirthi 
Mai’s outburts against the decision of his father to nominate 
Guru Aijan had deeply hurt Guru Ram Das who immediately 
left for Goindwal where he breathed his last the very next 
day. All this happened in spite of the fact that Guru Ram Das 
had ensured sufficient sources of income for Pirthi Mai and 
his family. Dhirmal took possession of much of Guru 
Hargobind’s propeiy at Kartarpur and persisted in his bitter 
opposition to his father. Ram Rai evinced warm affection 
towards his father to the last moment of his life. As is amply 
evident from some of the inscriptions and paintings 
preserved in Ram Rai’s shrine at Dehradoon, Ram Rai held 
Guru Har Rai in reverential regards and esteem. 
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The Sikh records and conventional Sikh scholarship tell 
us about the attempts made by Baba Ram Rai to set up a 
parallel guruship and thus embarrass the legitimate successor 
of Guru Har Rai. Ram Rai’s contact with Kiratpur was sealed 
by Guru Har Rai’s order. Ram Rai thought of visiting Lahore 
with the hope of persuading the Sikh sangat of Lahore to 
request the Guru to grant pardon to the erring son. Guru Har 
Rai suspected that disgruntled Ram Rai would establish a 
parallet gurugaddi with the partonage of Mughal governor 
and nobles of Lahore. The evil had to be nipped before it 
gathered momentum. 

The Sikh sangat and the masands started making 
preparations for reception to be accorded to Baba Ram Rai. 
He knew that he had first to set up his headquarters at Lahore. 
The Guru’s hukamnama reached the masands a day before 
the expected arrival of Ram Rai. The edict clearly stated, 
among other things, that no coin should he paid to Ram Rai 
as an offering. The hukamnama put the masands in a state 
of dilemma. They could not dare disobey the Guru but they 
did not rule out the possibility of reconciliation between the 
father and the estranged son. They distorted Guru’s command 
to suit their convenience and proved untrustworthy. Some of 
these masands were divested of their authority and new ones 
appointed. Ram Rai could manage only a limited support. 

• 
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Chapter 7 

Ram Rai Isolated and Drifted 


We have examined earlier that Baba Ram Rai was 
deputed to represent Guru Har Rai in the Imperial court of 
Aurangzeb as an exponent of Sikh philosophy, ideals and 
scriptures. The choice was not made at random. It was a 
token of his recognition as one of the ablest interpreters of 
Sikh scriptures. Belying his age as a young boy in his teens. 
Ram Rai had impressed the Sikh divines and Elders with his 
spiritual gifts. It was not for nothing that Aurangzeb came 
to regard him as a saintly person enjoying divine powers. He 
had fully grasped the mystic powers by meditation and 
concentration of inner resources. His tremendous success at 
the Imperial court won him favours of Aurangzeb but 
distanced him from his father. He felt isolated from Guru Har 
Rai because of his unworthy conduct as the emissary of the 
House of Guru Nanak. 

Though intellectually sharp and learned, the boy lacked 
maturity and experience to deal with the crafty people around 
him. He failed to see through the designs of Aurangzeb. The 
popularity of his miracles performed in the Imperial court 
upset his balance of mind. The Muslim courtiers and the 
Emepror hailed him as a holy man capable of performing 
acts which demanded extra-ordinary supernatural powers. 
He conveniently forgot that any display of miraculous 
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powers was against the cannons of Sikh religions. No true 
Sikh owing allegiace to the House of Guru Nanak was 
allowed to advertise his spiritual powers. Such as act would 
be tantamount to interference in the working of the 
Almighty. There were instances when Baba Gurditta, Ram 
Rai’s grandfather and the founder of Kiratpur, had to cope 
with the severe reprimand of Guru Hargobind for having 
innocently brought to life a dead cow. Baba Gurditta silently 
offered his life in penitience. Prior to that, Baba Atal, another 
son of Guru Hargobind, had to give his life in atonement for 
having revived his dead play-mate, Mohan, rendered lifeless 
by a snake-bite. Baba Atal made amends for the happening 
by offering himself as a sacrifice. 

Baba Ram Rai was so dazzled by the grandeur of the 
Imperial Court at Delhi and Agra where he received warm 
appreciations of his divine powers that he failed to retain the 
instructions of Guru Har Rai as his guidelines for dealing 
with Aurangzeb and the sunni ulemas. In his zeal for winning 
favours of the Mughal Emperor, Baba Ram Rai compeletely 
forgot the ideals of the Sikh movement upheld against the 
oppression and tyranny of the Mughals. Far from reading the 
Sikh history correctly and intelligently, Ram Rai compromised 
with the dynamic truth of life : when both life and conscience 
are threatened, the human nature offers resistance unmindful 
of the atrocities and enormities committed under the whip 
of the tyrant. Such an unorthodox readiness to face the 
eventuality is the Sikh way of life. A Sikh lives and suffers 
for righteousness. Ram Rai forgot the lessons of history that 
the whole history of Mughal imperialism is a story of 
violence and counter-violence; chicanery and counter- 
chicanery. It violated the natural right to existence and 
freedom of faith. Their religion sank into barbarism because 
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it was shorn of ethics. The bloated ego of the power-drunk 
sought to perpetuate religious slavery. 

Ram Rai prolonged his stay in the Mughal court. He did 
not heed to his conscience nor did he care to present himself 
as a true representative of the Sikh movement. Guru Har Rai’s 
repeated messges recalling him to Kiratpur got little responce, 
not that he had turned hostile to his father but because the lure 
of living in the midst of splendour and glory was simply 
irresistable. Guru Har Rai stood for a cause that transcended 
personal considerations. He might have felt agonised but the 
alienation of his son was an established fact. The Guru came 
to this conclusion after having examined the entire situation 
in the larger perspective of Sikh history and humanity. 

The scheming and corrupt masands, notably Gurbax, 
and his coterie were no less responsible for creating a wedge 
between the Guru and the son. They had grown notorious 
for amassing wealth from the ordinary Sikhs in the name of 
the Guru and his seat of the central authority. The system 
that had been launched with noble intentions had now 
degenerated. Originally, men of integrity and piety were 
given the task of providing religious instructions locally. As 
deputies of the Guru, these masands collected the offerings 
made by the devotees to the Guru for onward transmission 
to the central seat of the Guru so that projects undertaken 
by the Guru could be completed for the Sikhs. With the 
passage of time the office of the masands became hereditary 
and the masands developed vested interests in the system. 
Efforts to reform the system periodically were made by the 
Gurus with limited success but the general trend of 
corruption and degeneration continued. Guru Har Rai sought 
to improve the situation by creating new institutions called 
bakhshishs but the rot went on unabated. 
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Ram Rai, we are told, was accompanied by a few 
chosen Sikhs including the evil-incarnate masand Gurbax. 
Ram Rai was not willing to show miracles in the Imperial 
court but the Sikh records attribute the performance of the 
miracles to the selfish motives of the masands. Tarlochan 
Singh observes in this regard : “Ram Rai was at first 
reluctant to use any of his siddhis, beyond reasonable 
necessity. But the wily masand Gurbax coaxed him and 
goaded him on to show more and more spectacular miracles. 
The response of Imperial appreciation, the honour and 
respect he received, bordering on sincere and pious reverence, 
made Ram Rai dizzy with a new type of power, and a new 
type of ambition.” Guru Har Rai informed his son that his 
doings in Delhi were causing great harm to Sikhism and the 
Guru’s household. He was almost willing to go back to 
Kiratpur but the wily masand Gurbax exerted his influence 
on the inexperienced boy to act otherwise, 

Aurangzeb strongly persuaded Ram Rai to accompany 
him to Agra. His masands also pressed him to accept the 
Emperor’s suggestion and impress the people there with his 
powers. Ram Rai was made to believe that it would be a 
positive gain for Sikhism in case Ram Rai’s influence 
extended all over the Mughal Empire. Ram Rai delayed his 
return hoping that his lapess would be pardoned when Guru 
Har Rai learnt the details of his son’s achievements at the 
Imperial court. Ram Rai had not anticipated such a strong 
and bitter reaction from his father who disowned and 
disinherited Ram Rai as his successor. The crest-fallen Ram 
Rai was overwhelmed with shock and repentance but 
masand Gurbax in a subtle maimer propped up the drooping 
spirit of the dispossessed son suggesting that Guru Har Rai 
had not been correctly informed of the role played by Ram 
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Rai in removing false impressions and the consequent 
bitterness of the Mughal rulers about the Sikh Gurus. He 
hoped that Guru Har Rai whose tenderness, compassion and 
forgiving nature was universally acknowledged would surely 
reconsider his decision taken in anger. The evil-genuis 
Gurbaksh, thus, very cleverly and imperceptibly sowed the 
seeds of self-righteousness which diluted the genuineness of 
repentance and further isolated Ram Rai from Guru Har Rai 
and the Sikh fraternity. Ram Rai stood alienated from the 
mainstream. 

The sense of isolation and alienation leads to drift and 
misadventure. It can be reasonably overcome by introspection 
and elightenment. One has to analyse and identify factors 
leading to such a pass. Ram Rai was capable of retracing his 
steps but he was not left in peace for such a process of 
contemplation. The ambitious masands relentlessly pursued 
their designs of becoming the custodians of the Sikh faith 
and reaping rich fruits of money, material and power. Ram 
Rai was a pliable tool they could handle easily to establish 
their control on the Sikhs. Any sort of understanding and 
reconciliation between Guru Har Krishan and Baba Ram Rai 
would certainly go against the grains of the masands. They 
saw to it that a large number of centres of missionary work 
should be manned by these masands and their supporters. 
Such a situation would arise only when Ram Rai assumes 
the role of the Sikh Guru as the successor to his father Guru 
Har Rai. 

The attempt made by Ram Rai and the masands to 
establish their hold on the Sikh community of Lahore was 
a prelude to their bid to capture religious centres of the Sikhs. 
Ram Rai was not the only person responsible for the struggle 
to win over the support of the prominent Sikhs and the 
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sangat. Guru Har Krishan mostly stayed at Kiratpur 
immediately after he had been installed as the Guru. Sikhs 
from distant places came to pay their reverence to the new 
Guru. His age stimulated the curiousity of the Sikhs to have 
a glimpse of the child-Guru seated on the gurugaddi. In the 
meantime, masands hostile to the installation of the new 
Guru rallied round Ram Rai who enjoyed the patronage of 
the Mughal Emperor but was found unworthy of the exalted 
seat among the- Sikhs. The masands enemical to Guru Har 
Krishan employed deceitful means to spread the misleading 
information that Ram Rai had been formally installed as the 
new Guru. It was also advertised among the Sikhs in the far 
off places that a band of selfish and wicked masands 
clandestinely administered poison to Guru Har Rai and 
installed an immature boy of five years as the new incumbent 
of the gurugaddi at Kiratpur. 

Aurangzeb’s political motives, intermingled with religion, 
aimed at exercising authority over the developing religions in 
the state, received a temporary set-back when Ram Rai was 
disowned and disinherited by Guru Har Rai. But the crafty 
Emperor was not prepared to give in. He continued taking 
interest in Ram Rai’s fortune Exploiting the ‘hostage’ as a 
tool to install a Guru who should remain subservient to the 
will of the Emperor, Aurangzeb allowed Ram Rai to go to 
Kiratpur with a view to requesting his father to reverse his 
decision. That the Emperor favoured Ram Rai was widely 
known, and Ram Rai himself advertised this fact. The number 
of masands and Sikhs in general who flocked to Ram Rai as 
his disciples were mainly motivated by Ram Rai’s proximity 
to the Emperor. They espoused his cause. A few masands also 
joined Ram Rai in the hope that the Imperial patronage would 
ultimately place him on the Guru’s gaddi. 
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This succession of Guru Har Krishan placed the Sikh 
community in a situation which created dissensions within 
the Sikh brotherhood. Ram Rai staked his claim to the 
Guruship, apparently with the connivance of the Emperor 
and with the aid of a few self-seeking masands. Guru Har 
Krishan’s reaction to all these happenings was typically 
unique. Unruffled by the challenge thrown by the disgruntled 
elements and retaining his poise, Guru Har Krishan showed 
respect and regards to Ram Rai as his elder. He avoided 
commenting harshly on his brother’s doings because he had 
nothing personal against him. The Guru, however, made it 
clear that his brother had allowed himself to be exploited by 
the mischief-mongers. The Sikhs would judge for themselves 
the true nature of the masands. No harm could be done to 
the House of Guru Nanak The seekers of Light would be able 
to discriminate between the mischievous propagand and the 
genuine teachings of the Gurus. The two streams are 
altogether different. Miracles, magic and Imperial patronage 
cannot awaken people to Truth and Divine Wisdom. 

• 
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Chapter 8 

Guru Har Krishan Summoned To 

Delhi 

Ram Rai’s efforts to project himself as the rightful 
holder of the gurugaddi, duly nominated as claimed by him 
and his masands, did not succeed, though it provided 
justification for the self-seeking masands to beguile the 
innocent Sikhs and extort money and offerings from them. 
These gullible devotees did not have any chance to go to 
Kiratpur and verify the facts for themselves. Guru Har 
Krishan had not moved out of Kiratpur to interact with his 
faithful followers. Exerting his authority as the self-styled 
Head of the Faithful, Ram Rai sent his masands to collect 
the offeings and bring all these gifts to him, but they became 
proud and rebellious. They kept the greater part of the money 
and offerings, thus collected, for themselves. Truth had 
dawned upon Ram Rai but he found himself helpless. When 
he found himself unable to escape from their grip, he 
approached the Emperor and laid the case before him. In 
sheer despair and frustration, Ram Rai ascribed his misfortunes 
arising of his estrangement from Guru Har Rai and the 
general Sikh sentiments to his obedience to the Emperor. 

It may be noted for the reference of the discerning 
readers that Ram Rai took sufficient time for the tide to turn 
in his favour. Guru Har Krishan was installed as the Eighth 
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Gum on 23 September, 1661 A.D. Aurangzeb fell seriously 
ill and went to Kashmir on 8th December, 1662 for 
recouping health. The month of Ramzan, when Muslims 
undertake fasts as ordained in their religious traditions, 
occurred in 1662 A.D. from 10th April to 9th May. 
Aurangzeb ran high temprature and remained unconscious 
for a number of days. When Aurangzeb regained health on 
1 7th June, his royal physicians advised him to go to Kashmir 
for a change. The Emperor reached Lahore on 8th February 
1663 and stayed there for three months in Panjab. The stay 
at Lahore gave him first hand information about the Sikh 
affairs, particularly after the installation of Gum Har 
Krishan. Having spent about two months and a half in 
Kashmir, Emperor stayed at Lahore throughout the month of 
October, 1663 on his way back to Delhi. It was probably 
during this month in the year 1663 that Ram Rai put up his 
case before the Emperor. Aurangzeb directed the petitioner 
to follow him to Delhi. The Emperor reached Delhi on 19th 
(18th) January, 1664. Ram Rai’s petition was taken up for 
consideration thereafter. During the intervening period, 
masands loyal to Ram Rai created tension in the Sikh 
community and spent the period of about two years 
beginning with the nomination of Gum Har Krishan in trying 
to build a cult around Ram Rai and separating him from the 
mainstream of the Sikh fraternity. 

Responding to the royal farman. Ram Rai went to 
Delhi. The Sikh records tell us that Emepror Aurangzeb 
provided a house befitting his stature as a prospective leader 
of the Sikh community. Tarlochan Singh quotes the Dehradoon 
wall inscription to suggest that Baba Ram Rai went to Delhi 
a few months before the death of Gum Har Krishan and 
stayed there upto the mrtyrdom of Gum Tegh Bahadur. If 
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Samp Das Bhalla, the author of Mehma Parkash, is to be 
relied upon for his details of the incident, Aurangzeb could 
not appreciate why Guru Har Rai had rejected the legtimate 
claim of Ram Rai to the spiritual leadership of the Sikhs. The 
Emepror was an enthusiastic supporter of Ram Rai who had 
shown marvellous accomplishments of a perfect saint with 
his gifts of miracles. 

Emperor Aurangzeb patiently listened to Ram Rai and 
his masands who pleaded for justice to the rejected claimant 
of the gurgaddi. It was a rare opportunity for Aurangzeb to 
have a say in the matter of succession to the Guruship of the 
Sikh panth. Cunningham’s version of the episode leading to 
the exclusion of Ram Rai from succession is not correct. He 
is conspicously silent about the distortion of the sacred 
hymn, as is universally accepted. Cunningham comes out 
with the proposition that the favour shown to Ram Rai by 
the politic Aurangzeb is believed to have roused the jealousy 
of his father who, accordingly, disowned and disinherited 
him. That the masands had much to do with the contest is 
beyond doubt but Aurangzeb’s active role of behaving like 
an arbiter in the interal affairs of the Sikh community cannot 
be explained solely by the greed and degeneration of the 
corrupt masands. Sikh taditions ascribe it to Aurangzeb’s 
religious policy and his evil designs to eliminate Sikh 
leadership. The traditional interpretation of Aurangzeb’s 
policy adequately explains away the significant incidents of 
Sikh history which project Sikhs’ bold resistance put up in 
defence of religion. Aurangzeb’s relations with Ram Rai 
cannot be interpreted in terms of benevolent patronage. Its 
deeper implications call for research and critical scrutiny. 

Barring the policy of understanding and peaceful co- 
existence pursued by Akbar, the Mughal rulers were, by and 
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large, biased towards non-Muslim sects and the native 
community of India. An era of sea-change in the religious 
policy of the Mughal Empire began after Aurangzeb had 
captured power and consolidated his position on the throne. 
He restored Islam to its official position as the religion of 
the state. This was a prelude to his sustained attempts to 
convert India into a Muslim country. As an orthodox sunni 
Musalman, Aurangzeb resorted to a stiffling policy of 
bigotry, intolerance and persecution. The Sikhs in Panjab 
during the holy ministeries of Guru Har Rai, Guru Har 
Krishan, Guru Tegh Bahadur and Guru Gobind Singh had 
to bear the brunt of the policy of repression and forcible 
conversion of the Hindus to Islam. It goes to the credit of 
Sikh Gurus that they made supreme sacrifices but continued 
their struggle for independence in religious beliefs and 
modes of worship. 

Aurangzeb had not suddenly turned fanatic. He had 
given evidence of bigotry in his early life when he was the 
viceroy of Gujarat. He desecrated the temple of Chintamani 
in 1664 by slaughtering a cow in it and turning it into a 
mosque. Later, he prohibited in 1665 the repairs of old 
temples and ordered the destruction of all the temples built 
during the last ten or twelve years. As an autocrat, the fanatic 
emepror found it convenient to execute his orthodox ideas. 
In 1669, Aurangzeb launched a major offensive against the 
non-Muslim communities when he issued an order to his 
governors to destroy all the schools and temples of the 
infidels and to put down their religious teachings and 
practices. 

A perusal of the Sikh records would convice the readers 
that Ram Rai had sought the intervention of the Emperor in 
his struggle for supremacy among the Sikhs as a last resort. 
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His alienation from Guru Har Rai and the Sikh mainstream 
was occasioned as much by his ambitious temperament as 
by the self-seeking masands. They tried to raise a new cult 
for Ram Rai whom they hoped to exploit as a tool for their 
aggrandisement. Originally appointed by Guru Arjan as the 
collectors of offerings from the faithful devotees, these 
masands had lost their piety, honesty, and integrity. The 
institution became hereditary and the office of the exalted 
position soon became an instrument of corruption. They 
weakened the central authority of the Guru to some extent, 
particularly after the death of Guru Har Rai, but some of 
them still remained loyal and faithful to Guru Har Krishan. 

The hostile masands treated Ram Rai as a non-entity 
and came to believe that they could appoint to the Guruship 
whomsoever they pleased. Ram Rai found himself completely 
at their mercy and was obliged to act according to their 
dictates. Ram Rai’s tender age and lack of experience did 
not allow him to assert his position. The masands had struck 
at the most vital spot of the Sikh organisation which had to 
labour hard to recover from the process of progressive 
deterioration. With his fate sealed and surrounded by a gang 
of notorious masands. Ram Rai turned to Aurangzeb for the 
restoration of his dignity and individual status. 

Ram Rai and his masands presented a distorted picture 
of Sikh affairs and cited the unjust action of Guru Har Rai 
in appointing a minor child of five to succeed him as the next 
Guru. They pleaded for intervention of the Emperor in the 
issue of succession to the gurugaddi. It was highly arbitrary, 
they argued, to allow a mere child to supercede a gifted 
individual and saintly person ( Auliya and Arif) like the 
talented Ram Rai. The Emperor who had been waiting for 
an opportunity to subdue the Sikh Guru into submission to 
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his authority, took it as a God-send. While Aurangzeb was 
contemplating his line of approach and action, the Sikhs of 
Delhi got wind of the impending disaster. They approached 
Raja Jai Singh to ensure that no harm should be caused to 
Guru Har Krishan through the designs and plots of Ram Rai 
and his masands. Aurangzeb hoped that by involving Baba 
Ram Rai and Guru Har Krishan into an unending war, he 
would be able to spread Islamic faith in the Panjab and 
simultaneously play a decisive role in the affairs of the Sikhs. 

Aurangzeb issued orders in 1 664 to the Guru to come 
to Delhi. It was the second order during a period of four 
years. The students of Sikh history know that as far back as 
1 660, Guru Har Rai was summoned to Delhi to explain the 
implications of the Sikh movement and also to clarify the 
doubts and misgivings created by Guru Har Rai’s alleged 
support extended to Dara Shikoh in the War of Succession 
to the royal throne. Sikh historians suggest that Aurangzeb 
directed Raja Jai Singh to persuade Guru Har Krishan to 
come to Delhi. In Mehma Prakash, Sarup Das Bhalla writes 
that Ram Rai cleverly sent a polite letter to Guru Har Krishan 
that he would help his younger brother in winning the 
patronage and favours of the Emepror as soon as he arrived. 
No other Sikh historian has, however, mentioned this fact. 

• 



Chapter 9 

Guru Har Krishan Leaves for Delhi 


Aurangzeb ordered Guru Har Krishan to reach Delhi. 
The task of executing the Imeprial farman was assigned to 
Mirza Raja Jai Singh. Paras Ram, a close confidant of Raja 
Jai Singh, was, accordingly, deputed by the Rajput Prince, 
to go to Kiratpur along with presents for the Guru. The envoy 
politely conveyed the order of the Emperor but assured the 
Guru on behalf of Raja Jai Singh that the Guru would be 
accorded highest honour as the personal guest of the Raja 
and that he would be commanding the personal attention of 
the host during his stay in Delhi. The emissary further 
conveyed the assurance that Raja Jai Singh would strive his 
utmost to persuade Emepror Aurangzeb to show due regards 
to the Guru. 

The assurances made to the Guru through the special 
envoy of Raja Jai Singh were genuine. The hoary past of the 
Rajputs bound them in reverential regards with the Sikh 
Gurus. The Rajput Princes of the Jaipur house are believed 
to be the descendents of the Suryavanshi dynasty to which 
is traced the ancestry of the clan of Sodhi Gurus. It was, 
perhaps, an acknowledgement of common heritage that the 
Jaipur Princes held the Sikh Gurus in esteem and regards. 
These Rajputs were equally at peace with the Mughal rulers. 
The Amber Rajputs became the core of Mughal Empire 
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when Akbar cultivated warm ties with them In the words of 
Ishwari Prashad, these Rajputs Rajas responded to Akbar’s 
initiative for lending strength to the Imperial sytem of the 
Mughals and also engendering social and political synthesis 
through their intelligent and active co-operation. We are told 
that Raja Bhagwan Das of Amber was mainly responsible 
in establishing an atmosphere of understanding between 
Akbar and Guru Amar Das. 

Guru Har Krishan invited prominent Sikhs to Kiratpur 
for seeking their opinions before he could declare his 
intention to go to Delhi. The Sikhs present in the meeting 
convened by the Guru were divided in their assessment of 
the development. A section of them wanted the Guru not to 
go to the Imperial court in view of the past experiences of 
the community. The wounds caused by the martyrdon of 
Guru Arjan and the imprisonment of Guru Hargobind in the 
Gwalior Fort were still fresh in their minds. The saner 
elements were, however, worried about the deterioration of 
relations with the Mughal Empire in case the invitation was 
rejected. They advocated a conciliary approach to be adopted 
so that any direct confrontation with Aurangzeb could be 
avoided. It was their considered opinion that the Guru should 
respond positively to the assurances made by Mirza Raja Jai 
Singh and proceed to Delhi. Arrangements had already been 
made by Rajput Prince in his Jaisinghpura palace. Guru Har 
Krishan who had seen seven summers by now decided to go 
to Delhi. 

When the resisdents of Kiratpur and the neighbouring 
areas heard that Guru Har Krishan had made up his mind 
to go to Delhi in response to the Imperial farman of 
Aurangzeb, they felt greatly concerned. People had gathered 
in strength by the time the Guru was scheduled to leave 
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Kiratpur for Delhi. The Guru offered them solace and prayed 
for the grace of Guru Nanak. Nevertheless, hundereds of 
them followed the Guru and his party till they reached 
Panjokhara, a village situated along the road about ten km. 
from Ambala City railway station. On the outskirts of the 
village there stands a shrine commemorating the visit of 
Guru Har Krishan to the place. Guru Har Krishan allowed 
only a few prominent Sikhs to accompany the party bound 
for Delhi and sent the others back to their homes. Holy 
mother Sulakhani also accompanied the Guru with the twin 
purposes of advising Ram Rai, her elder son, to desist from 
his attempts to become the spiritual leader of the Sikh 
community by dethroning Guru Har Krishan and, secondly, 
of convincing the Sikh sangat of Delhi by her presence that 
Guru Har Krishan had been installed by Guru Har Rai as his 
successor only a fortnight before his death. Among those 
who accompanied Guru Har Krishan, mention may be made 
of Mata Sulakhani, Dewan Durgah Mai Chhiber, Bhai 
Gurditta, a descendant of Baba Buddha, the grand old man 
of the Sikh fraternity and Bhai Dayal Das. 

The emissary of Mirza Raja Jai Singh must have been 
impressed by the striking difference in the two brothers. Ram 
Rai had conducted himself as a spineless fellow who had 
tacitly allowed himself to be exploited as a tool by the 
Emperor in the pursuit of his religious ambitions. On the 
other hand. Guru Har Krishan was a peaceful person 
radiating poise, self-confidence and fearlessness. He accepted 
the challenge of Aurangzeb and justified by his readiness to 
make sacrifice as the spiritual leader of the Sikh community. 

• 
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Chapter 10 

Meaning of Divine Grace 


As explained earlier, Guru Har Krishan and his party 
broke their journey at village Panjokhara, about five km. 
from Ambala city. A vast camp was put up in an open space. 
The halt of the Guru’s party at Panjokhra lasted for a few 
days because the Guru had to receive Sikh sangats from far- 
flung places bound for Kiratpur. They were keen to pay their 
obeisance to the Guru. People from the adjoining areas also 
made a bee-line to the improvised camp of the Guru. They 
were curious to see how the Child-guru blessed his faithful 
Sikhs. The people of Panjab are known for their hospitality 
and the spirit of service which they arrange voluntarily. The 
pilgrims were, therefore, accorded proper reception as part 
of the caravan. The Sikhs and their singing parties created 
an atmosphere of sublimity and piety with the recitation of 
holy hymns, called Kirtan in the spiritual parlance of the 
Sikhs. Free langar was organised by the local Sikh 
community with the help of the people. Guru Har Krishan 
who was endearingly addressed as Bala Guru, child-guru, 
showered his blessings on all. The devotees felt thier inner 
recesses touched with the grace, solace and wisdom. 

The presence of the young holder of the spiritual 
authority of Guru Nanak aroused the curiosity of the people. 
The warm response made to the Sikh Guru by the people of 
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all faiths created a feeling of jealousy among the leading 
lights to the traditonal priestly class that regarded themselves 
as the custodian of religion. One such Pandit, learned in the 
scriptues and conversant with the ritualistic mode of worship 
and ceremonial practices, was simply baffled to see how 
people of diverse faiths, Hindus and Muslims, came to the 
Guru to receive his message of universal love and 
righteousness. Deeply learned in the ancient theological 
texts and the vedic lore, the Pandit had established his 
superiority as a gifted scholar at various symposiums and 
meets. 

Sikh scholars have addressed him by different names. 
While he is reffered to as Pandit Lai Chand in certain resords. 
Prof. Sahib Singh, an eminent theologian of Sikhsim, calls 
him Pandit Krishan Lai. The majority of Sikh chronicles 
identify the village Panjokhra in Ambala district as the place 
where the encounter took place between Guru Har Krishan 
and Pandit Lai Chand. A Gurdwara bears testimony to Guru 
Har Krishan ’s temporary stay at the village. The incident is 
deeply ingrained in the group-memory of the people and can 
hardly be refuted. In his biographical sketches of Guru Har 
Rai and Guru Har Krishan, a small booklet in Panjabi (Jiwan 
Birtaant Sri Guru Har Rai Sahib and Sri Guru Har Krishan 
Sahib), Professor Sahib Singh suggests that the episode 
occurred at Kurukshetra where the Guru reiterated the 
refreshingly original message of service of the suffering 
humanity as the core of religion made out by Guru Nanak, 
the Founder of the Faith. There may not be unanimity with 
respect to the names of the place and the individual involved, 
the entire historical literature of Sikhs presents the incident 
in details. 

Pandit Lai Chand’s vanity, heightened by his scholarship 
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in the scriptural lore, made light of the spiritual glory of the 
child-Guru. Unable to appreciate the flow of celestial glory 
and divine light passed on to the Sikh Gurus in succession, 
the Pandit made fun of the very name of Guru Har Krishan, 
forgetting that the Guru had not on his own acquired the 
name of Har Krishan. Provoked by his vanity and proficiency 
in Hindu scriptures, the Pandit blurted out that it was 
presumptous on the part of the child-guru to call himself Har 
Krishan when he is incapable of reciting and interpreting 
even a single sloka of the Gita, the authorship of which is 
popularly ascribed to Lord Krishan, the arbiter of the 
Mahabharata, though quite a few scholars project this mighty 
scriptural treasure of the Hindus as having been complied 
by sage Vyas. 

Blinded by the overwheening jealousy and display of 
the thorough grasp of shastras and the Sanskrit language, the 
Pandit came to the presence of the Guru and haughtily asked 
the inheritor of the Light of Guru Nanak to justify the name 
of Har Krishan assumed by him. He should, at least be able 
to explain the spiritual and philosophical exposition of the 
mighty text that sums up the spiritual heritage of the 
traditional culture of the land called Bharat. Continuing his 
tirade unrestrained by the Sikhs and the Guru, the Pandit 
called upon the Child-Guru to have a theological debate on 
the thematic implications of the Gita, so that the credulous 
worshippers of the Guru might see for themselves the 
ignorance of the Guru they worshipped. The arrogance of the 
Pandit betrayed his frustrating anger and sheer hopelessness. 

Unmindful of the absence of formal courtesy and polite 
conduct usually expected of a man of learning, the Guru 
remained calm and unruffled and cautioned his Sikhs not to 
react violently. The Pandit challenged the Guru to recite a 
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couple of slokas from the Gita and enlighten the people 
assembled there with their interpretation and explanation, 
failing which he should discard his pretentions as the Guru 
and the spiritual leader of the people. Though the Guru had 
never assumed himself to be an incarnation of the legendary 
Lord Krishna, the Pandit ridiculed the faithful flock of the 
Guru for worshipping him as an avatar of Lord Krishan who 
is credited with having uttered the sermon of the Gita on the 
eve of the beginning of Mahabharata on the windy planes 
of Kurukshetra. 

In this infinite poise, humility and piety, Guru Har 
Krishan extended utmost respect to the Pandit as a man of 
learning. With due reverence, the Pandit was explained the 
thrust of Guru Nanak’s teachings and ideals that transcended 
narrow sectarian and dogmatic confines. The Guru taught the 
Pandit that the House of Guru Nanak showed respect to men 
of learning and wisdom, irrespective of their caste, creed or 
mode of worship and valued their achievements but expected 
people to realise the spirit of the Word Sublime. Those who 
realise the significance of the Divine Word by the grace of 
the Guru attain the state of enlightenment and light. Such an 
enlightened soul is capable of grasping intuitively the Eternal 
Truth revealed in scriptures. No formal education or rigorous 
training imparted by an expert is needed for the realisation 
of Divine Wisdom. The Guru’s grace and purity of soul alone 
would grant the knowledge even to the unlettered and 
ignorant individual. 

Dwelling upon the recitation of slokas, the Guru 
advised the Pandit not to set much store by the language that 
merely serves to convey the immensity of the realised soul. 
The Gita was written in Sanskrit because the Sanskrit 
language was spoken and easily understood by the people 
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of that age. Following the law of change and evolution, new 
languages had appeared and Sanskrit had become almost a 
dead language. The man who could explain and interpret the 
text of Gita in the light of grammatical and etymological 
context of the age was not necessarily a sage who had 
imbibed the eternal Truth. His attainment in the realm of 
spiritual glory was to be judged by his devotional service to 
the Guru and his concern for the suffering humanity. This 
was in essence, the teaching of Guru Nanak. The mysticism 
of the Sikh thought, happily free from undue emphasis on 
spiritless recitation of the Vedas and other scriptures, 
underlines the need to grasp the Word sublime and discard 
all other considerations. Kabir, Ravi Das, Namdev and other 
Bhaktas were not men of learning in the traditional sense of 
the word but they had attained illumination of the soul by 
cultivating Divine wisdom through prayers by the grace of 
the Guru. 

The Pandit was not apparently convinced. Fed on the 
philosophical systems and shastras of the Hindus, he was yet 
to appreciate the meanings of Grace what the Gurus call 
nadar ( nazar ; mehar) bestowed on the blessed souls for their 
absolute surrender to the Will of God and the Guru. It was 
beyond his comprehension how an ignorant person could be 
blessed with spiritual light and enlightenment of the soul. 
Humility, the gift of God, is the greatest virtue that helps the 
process of realisation and light, Truth is high, but higher still 
is Truthful living. 

With a view to driving home to the Pandit the true 
meanings of Grace, the Guru called Chhaju, a poor water 
carrier, known for his humility, simplicity, ignorance and the 
spirit of service and gave him a place of honour by his seat. 
The Guru touched Chhaju’s head gently with his stick and 
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prayed to Guru Nanak to shower the Light of Wisdom on 
the poor soul and bestow him the power to recite and 
interpret the slokas of the Gita. To the surprise and awe of 
all, the ignorant water-carrier went into the state of revelation 
and communion with the higher realms of Truth and started 
reciting the Gita accurately. The virtuous soul got divine 
inspiration to interpret the text of the Gita with remarkable 
ease and felicity. This was more than a mere indication of 
the powers of Grace. 

The miracle wrought by prayers and the Divine Grace 
registered its impact on the mind of the Pandit whose vanity 
was pricked by what he had seen in a state of consciousness. 
He came to realise the futility of mere reciting verses and 
doctrines. Simplicity and humble birth would not impede the 
process of inspiration and enlightenment. The miraculous 
phenomenon of unlettered Chhaju left the Pandit and the 
gathering dazed and baffled. The awe-inspiring incident 
humbled the vanity and pride of the scholarly Brahman who 
had earlier egoistically boasted of his proficiency in 
scriptures. He was now a changed person. Falling at the feet 
of Guru Har Krishan, the disillusioned Pandit begged the 
gracious Guru to forgive him for his rudeness. The gentle 
Guru blessed him with compassion and inner knowledge.The 
story goes that the Guru initiated Pandit Lai Chand (Krishan 
Lai ?) into the brotherhood of the Sikhs and baptised him by 
administering charan-pahul. The Guru honoured the Pandit 
with his appointment as the missionary to disseminate the 
message of Sikhism among the people surrounding the 
village of Panjokhara. 
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Chapter 11 

Guru Har Krishan Reaches Delhi 


Guru Har Krishan was planning to leave Panjokhara for 
Delhi when another envoy of Mirza Raja Jai Singh met the 
Guru and urged him to reach Delhi without any further loss 
of time. Already much time had been spent in addressing the 
gatherings enroute. This delay was likely to create 
misunderstandings in the mind of Emperor Aurangzeb. Raja 
Jai Singh was keen to avoid any complication that might crop 
up. It may be presumed in this context that Ram Rai and his 
masands must have felt gratified when the Emepror had 
issued the farman to the Guru to come to Delhi. The Guru 
who had enjoyed the protection of the experienced Sikhs and 
the army at Kiratpur would be left to himself in the Imperial 
court. He had given a vow to his father, late Guru Har Rai, 
not to meet the Emperor but it would be difficult to maintain 
the word of honour. His refusal to meet the Emperor would 
surely invite the wrath of Aurangzeb. In case Guru Har 
Krishan failed to reach Delhi in response to the summons, 
it would be convenient for the Emperor to install Ram Rai 
as the rightful occupant of Gurugaddi. 

Guru Har Krishan received the second messenger sent 
by Raja Jai Singh with courtesy and asured him that the 
Guru’s party would be reaching Delhi within a few days. 
Diwan Durga Mai, the Chief functionary of the Guru’s 
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darbar, got busy in making the necessary arrangements. A 
feeling of anxiety gripped the minds of the entire entourage. 
Aurangzeb was notorious for his ruthlessness. Guru Har 
Krishan, however, remained calm as usual and reduced the 
number of his devotees for obvious reasongs. The Guru did 
not want to give any wrong impression and arouse the 
suspicions of the Emperor. The Guru’s entourage covered 
Kurukshetra, Thanesar, Kamal and Panipat before the guru 
and his party reached Delhi a week after the arrival of the 
second envoy of Raja Jai Singh. 

Guru Har Krishan was accorded a warm welcome 
extended by Raja Jai Singh, his son Ram Singh and other 
Rajput princes. Prominent leaders of the Sikh sangat of Delhi 
were also present to receive Guru Har Krishan, holy Mata 
Sulakhani, Diwan Durga Mai and others. Befitting 
arrangements had been made for the Guru and his followers. 
The Child-Guru was ceremoniously taken in a procession to 
the palace ( haveli ) of Raja Jai Singh where the Guru was 
lodged. The palace where Guru Har Krishan stayed during 
his visit to Delhi is the site of gurdwara Bangla Sahib at 
Raisina in New Delhi. 

Miracles which form a vulgar exploitation of the 
spiritual powers do not enhance the prestige of a man of God. 
The Sikh Gurus scruplously avoided these karamats. They 
relied on the Divine Grace whenever their spiritual authority 
was put to test. We have already examined how the Grace 
of the Lord granted spiritual powers to the meek and the 
humble with the blessings of the Guru. A similar situation 
occurred in the haveli of the Rajput prince. The Chief Queen 
of Raja Jai Singh who had heard a lot about the divine glory 
of Guru Har Krishan wanted to see for herself how the Light 
Divine helped the Child-Guru to discriminate truth from 
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falsehood. It was, perhaps, an expression of curiousity that 
motivated the Chief Rani to probe the spiritual immensity 
of the Guru. She was, obviously, not questioning the 
bonafides of the Guru. 

As per the time-honoured tradition of the Rajputs, the 
Chief Queen was entrusted with the responsibility of looking 
after the inner apartments of the palace of Raja Jai Singh. 
It may be added here that the Rajas and high dignitaries of 
the past contracted a number of marriages which were 
socially accepted and respected. Raja Jai Singh is said to 
have taken six wives. Rani Anand Kaur, daughter of Sham 
Das of Kasauli State and the mother of Raja Ram Singh, the 
first bom of Amber Raja, was the Chief Queen (Patt Rani) 
in the house of Raja Rai Singh. She must have taken other 
queens and the maid servants of the haveli into confidence 
regarding her plan. 

The Sikh records tell us that the Principal Queen of Raja 
Jai Singh had earlier met Ram Rai and felt greatly impressed 
by the miracles shown by him. She had attributed Ram Rai’s 
occults feats to his siddis and the spiritual powers. She was 
led to believe that Guru Har Krishan who commanded the 
loyality and devotion of the Sikhs, particularly the Sikh 
sangat of Delhi as the Eighth Guru of the House of Guru 
Nanak must have been in possession of still greater spiritual 
powers. The Child-Gum, she had gathered, was an extra- 
ordinary being, divinely inspired. The exalted status of the 
Gum, thus, provoked her curiousity to examine the spiritual 
powers of the Gum. 

Very innocently and with motherly care, the Principal 
Rajput Rani devised two tests to be put to the Gum. The first 
test seemed to be a modified version of a devotee’s offering 
specifically prepared for Gum Hargobind. The Chief Rani 
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got special Robes of Honour prepared to be offered to Guru 
Har Krishan when he reached the haveli. The Rani identified 
a particular article and kept it hidden from the public gaze 
underneath other articles, attractively displayed for the 
Guru’s choice. The Queen wanted to see whether the Guru 
knew her mind and picked up the dress marked by her. If 
he did so, she would be convinced about her divine powers. 

The second test to be put to the Prophet was of a more 
serious nature. She wanted to see whether the Child-Guru 
would succeed in recognising her. She would be disguising 
herself as a poor maid-servant shabbily dressed. She 
expected the Guru to identify her standing in the last row 
of maid-servants. Invitations were sent to the ladies of 
prominent Rajput families and other dignitaries to join the 
household of Raja Jai Singh in welcoming the Guru at the 
haveli. They responded to the invitation and came in strength 
to see the Guru. 

One of the most charming maid-servants was presented 
as the Principal Queen who had disguised herself as the 
maid-servant. The maid-servant, dressed in the royal status 
of the Amber House, was specifically trained for the 
occasion when she would be the first to receive the Guru and 
Mata Sulakhani and offer them presents. Rani Anand Kaur 
hoped that she would remain a life-long devotee of the Guru 
in case he recognised her in the guise of a maid-servant and 
embraced her affectionately like a son. 

Soon after the Guru’s entourage reached the palace. 
Guru Har Krishan and Mata Sulakhani were taken to the 
inner apartments of the haveli. Playing the Principal Queen, 
the exceedingly charming maid-servant, dressed in the royal 
manner as the Rajput princess, warmly welcomed the Guru 
and the holy mother on behalf of the ladies of the haveli and 
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presented them gold coins as a mark of respect. This was 
in addition to the other gifts and the Robes of Honour offered 
to the Guru. Without any provocation or suggestion, Guru 
Har Krishan took out the special dress prepared by the Chief 
Queen. She felt thrilled but preferred to remain quiet. 

The Guru stood the second test and enquired of the 
ladies present on the occasion about the Principal queen as 
he had not seen her among the ladies of status. As per the 
traditional practice of the royal house, the maid-servant 
playing the Chief Queen formally introduced the Guru and 
Mata Sulakhani to all the Rajput princesses. They reverentially 
greeted the Guru and offered him gifts. The Guru blessed all 
of them but continued asking where the Raj Mata happened 
to be. Apart from the ladies of noble birth dressed 
glamorously and adorned with ornaments, there stood the 
Lady of the House, dressed poorly as a maid-servant. When 
the Guru reached this lady standing among the maid-servants 
in the last row, he picked her out and proclaimed affectiontely 
that the poor dress of a maid-servant would never overshadow 
the princely dignity of the Principal Queen. 

The Chief Queen experienced a thrill of ecstatic delight 
when the Guru gently admonished the Raj Mata saying that 
it did not behove a mother to put her child to test. He 
affectionately embraced the Queen. The mother and the 
seeker in the Raj Mata felt overwhelmed by the warmth 
extended to her by the Child-prophet. The whole gathering 
shared her joy and honours. The Queen realised that the 
Child-prophet whom she adoringly addressed as Baba-Guru 
was verily the Divine Being radiating Light and Truth. She 
felt blessed and begged forgiveness of the Guru for her 
ignorance to test the spiritual glory of the Mighty soul in the 
garb of Child-apostle. 
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Chapter 12 


Guru Har Krishan and 
the Delhi Sikh Sangat 

Baba Ram Rai and his masands had made concerted 
efforts to win over the loyalty and faith of the Sikhs living 
in Delhi. As a part of their sinister design to gratify their 
vested interests, the cunning masands projected Ram Rai as 
the successor of Guru Har Rai but they met with a limited 
success in their object. Ram Rai’s presence in the Imperial 
court of Delhi and his spiritual gifts, as revealed in the 
performance of miracles, did impress the Sikhs initially and 
won him a number of admirers but it was a passing phase. 
With the installation of Guru Har Krishan as the next Guru 
of the community, the Sikhs of Delhi started viewing the 
issue in the right perspective. True to the House of Guru 
Nanak, Sikhs have always followed the Guru seated on the 
exalted throne and avoided division in their ranks. The 
miraculous powers of Ram Rai and his growing proximity 
to Aurangzeb, notorious for his bigotry, might have given the 
impression that Ram Rai was rendering a service to the Sikh 
movement but the impression did not last long. 

The presence of Guru Har Krishan in Delhi upset the 
mechanism of masands to make a considerable dent in the 
Sikh sangat of Delhi in favour of Ram Rai who was almost 
a captive under the control of greedy and corrupt masands. 
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These elements convinced the disowned Ram Rai that the 
patronage of the Mughal Emperor could turn the tide in his 
favour. Ram Rai failed to see things in proper light that no 
ruler had ever succeeded in imposing his will on the 
conscience of the faithful owing allegiance to a particular 
religion. The well-organised community of the Sikhs would 
not waver in their commitment to the ideals of Sikhsim and 
the Sikh Guru. 

In their bid to capture the attention of the readers by 
projecting Ram Rai as a crafty, scheming and unscruplous 
person, Sikh chroniclers, notably Sarup Das Bhalla ( Mehma 
Prakash ) and Santokh Singh ( Suraj Prakash ), have offered 
stories which sound to be uncovincing and hence historically 
unreliable. Ram Rai is said to have gone to Raja Jai Singh’s 
palace to pay his respects to his mother and the new Guru. 
He is believed to have assured his younger brother to 
introduce him to the Mughal Emperor as the rightful Guru 
of the Sikhs. Secretly Ram Rai, these sources say, had 
requested the Emperor to invite the Child-Guru to show 
miracles. The crafty elder brother is, thus, presented as 
having planned to get Guru Har Krishan eliminated 
physically facilitating the installation of Ram Rai as the new 
Guru. The facts of Sikh history show an absence of any direct 
confrontation between Ram Rai and Guru Har Krishan. 

Prominent persons of Delhi including the courtiers of 
the Emperor came to have a darshan of the Child-Guru at 
Raja Jai Sing’s haveli. They went back impressed by the 
piety and spiritual glow of the Guru. Diwan Durga Mai and 
other Sikh missionaries met the leading lights of the Sikh 
sangat of Delhi and brought to their notice the developments 
in the Sikh world. These interactions went a long way in 
encountering the misleading propaganda carried on by the 
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masands of Ram Rai. It was a token of success registered 
by the dedicated missionaries of the Guru’s darbar that the 
Sikhs of Delhi and the neighbouring regions started offering 
their gifts to Guru Har Krishan who came to be ackowledged 
as the spiritual leader of the Sikh fraternity. 

The masands of Ram Rai felt unnerved when they 
found that Sikhs of Delhi were turning away from Ram Rai. 
They resorted to coersion to win back the loyalty of Sikhs 
but they could not stem the tide of the ground slipping from 
under their feet. They shifted the thrust of their battle to 
seeking intervention of the Mughal Emperor but they were 
fighting a losing battle. 
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Chapter 13 

Guru Har Krishan Refuses to Meet 
Aurangzeb 

Aurangzeb must have received reports about the 
changing scenario of the Sikh world in Delhi. Much against 
the expectations of the Emperor and his informers, Guru Har 
Krishan distinguished himself in the Sikh circles as an 
apostle with- rare qualities. Ignoring the miraculous powers 
and the patronage of the Mughal Emperor enjoyed by Ram 
Rai, the Sikh community of Delhi rejected Ram Rai and 
accepted Guru Har Krishan as the legitimate successor of 
Guru Har Rai. Having lost the confidence of the Sikhs of 
Delhi and the neighbouring region, the masands of Ram Rai 
took the battle to the court of Aurangzeb. 

Ram Rai and his masands knew that Guru Har Krishan 
was bound by honour and faith not to present himself in the 
Imperial court. Guru Har Rai had specifically instructed him 
in his parting message not to cultivate the favour of the 
Mughal Emepror because a religious order thrives on the 
allegiance of the people and not on royal patronage. Guru 
Har Krishan would, in no case, go back on his commitment 
made to his father-Guru. Ram Rai and his masands wanted 
to exploit the situation to bring Guru Har Krishan in an open 
clash with the Emperor. 

They knew that Guru Har Krishan had intelligently and 
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tactfully avoided meeting the Emepror but they were 
determined that the Guru must be brought into direct 
confrontation with Aurangzeb. They thought of using their 
influence in the Imperial court to get Guru Har Krishan 
summoned to the presence of Aurangzeb. Once the summons 
were issued, the Guru would have to appear in the court and 
explain why injustice had been done to the talented Ram Rai. 
His refusal to positively respond to the Imperial order would 
cost him dearly. In case, he agreed to come, he would be 
betraying the word of honour given to Guru Har Rai and 
thereafter losing the confidence of the Sikhs. In either case, 
the gainers would be Ram Rai and his masands. 

That Guru Har Krishan had come to Delhi in response 
to the order issued by Aurangzeb, apparently because of a 
complaint made by Ram Rai, was an established fact. It was 
a different matter that Aurangzeb had purposefully adopted 
a different approach of seemingly showing regards and 
friendliness. Accordingly, the task of enforcing the Imperial 
farman, clothed in diplomacy and politeness, had been 
entrusted to Raja Jai Singh who enjoyed the confidence of 
both the Emepror and the Guru. Much to the surprise of all, 
the Child-Guru made it known to his close associates that 
he would not be meetting the Emepror in any case and resist 
the inducements as well as threats to bring pressure on him. 
Guru Har Krishan lived upto his exalted status as the 
spiritual leader of the Sikhs by his rare convictions of 
courage and fearlessness. 

The internal dissension of the Sikhs during the last 
phase of Guru Har Rai’s carreer no less than soon after his 
death was carefully stimulated by the crafty Emepror 
Aurangzeb through his patronage of Ram Rai. He was, thus, 
helped in the process by the ambitions of Ram Rai and 
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avariciousness of the corrupt masands like Gurbaksh and 
Gurdas. These disgruntled elements were willingly offering 
themselves as tools to be exploited by the Emperor to 
become the arbiter of the destiny of the Sikhs but the 
traditions and faith of Sikhs did not bestow on the Muslim 
state and Aurangzeb the right to interfere in what was strictly 
an exclusively internal affair of the Sikh community. 

Emepror Aurangzeb, we are told, expressed his keenness 
to meet Guru Har Krishan but Guru Har Krishan politely but 
firmly avoided meeting the Emperor. Acting as his 
representatives Raja Jai Singh and Diwan Durgah Mai 
explained to Aurangzeb that the Sikh Guru was following 
the noble heritage of the Sikh Gurus that gave precedence 
to dedicated service of the under-priviledged over the royal 
partonage. The Emepror was almost convinced that Guru 
Har Krishan was a realised soul. Ram Rai who had failed 
to retain the confidence of the Sikhs of Delhi was determined 
to capture the pontific throne with the support of the Mughal 
Emperor. 

Ram Rai, thereafter, stepped up his campaign to 
persuade Emperor Aurangzeb to summon the Child-Guru to 
his Imperial court and show miracles as proof of his 
godliness and spiritual light. Guru Har Krishan who had 
come to Delhi in response to the Imperial order of 
Aurangzeb, communicated through a special messenger of 
Raja Jai Singh, was perfectly aware of the sinister designs 
of the fanatic Mughal ruler. The fight was between the 
spiritual legacy of Guru Nanak and the intolerance and 
bigotry of Aurangzeb, the inglorious great grandson of 
Akbar, the liberal humanist. Guru Har Krishan was not 
preparted to become a pliable instrument of the ruler. Though 
a child of eight, Gum Har Krishan remained steadfast in 
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defeating the Imperial forces supported by Ram Rai and his 
masands. 

Guru Har Krishan did not receive any call from the 
Emperor for a month or so. Besides, his officail involvement 
in other pressing issues, Aurangzeb gave time to his trusted 
Raja Jai Singh to persuade Guru Har Krishan to agree for 
a formal meeting with Aurangzeb. The Guru utilized this 
period in providing solace and inspiration to the suffering 
human beings who frequented the haveli. The wily masands 
of Ram Rai tried to mislead the common people suggesting 
maliciously that the Child-Guru was deficient in spiritual 
powers. 

Aurangzeb could not wait indefinitely . At long last, in 
March 1 664, Aurangzeb strongly asked Mirza Raja Jai Singh 
to take guru Har Krishan to his presence in the Imperial court 
without any delay. The situation was taking a grave turn. The 
Guru’s host, thereafter, sought the advice of Diwan Durgah 
Mai and his colleagues. The Raja was told that Guru Har 
Krishan was determined not to meet the Emperor. In ‘case 
the Guru had to be present in the Imperial court, he would 
confront the Mughal Emperor in his own way but he would 
not surrender his identity. As host and admirer of the Guru, 
the Raja expressed his helplessness because he could not 
delay the meeting any further. And the Raja had to obey the 
Imperial commad ! In the prevailing atmosphere of suspicions, 
the proposed meeting was likely to reduce the tension. 

Guru Har Krishan expressed his gratitude for the 
hospitality estended to him but assured the sagacious host 
that he would not like to endanger the standing of the Raja. 
It was suggested by the seasoned Diwan Durgah Mai, reports 
Kesar Singh Chhibber in his Bansavalinama, that the Guru 
and his devotees should move out of Delhi but the Guru did 
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not want to act cowardly and leave his host in the lurch. What 
course the Guru was going to take, however, remained 
undisclosed. The Guru spent the next few days in tending 
the victims of small pox and caught strains of the contagious 
disease. He shared his eagerness to leave the Raja’s haveli 
at once before a reply was sent back to the Emperor that the 
Guru would not be meeting Aurangzeb. The decision was 
obviously taken to absolve Raja Jai Singh of all the 
implications of the Guru’s refusal to meet the Emepror. 

The very next day. Guru Har Krishan directed his Chief 
Administrator, Diwan Durgah Mai, to leave the haveli and 
find lodging in a tent on the bank of river Jamuna. The Guru 
selected a place in the peacful atmoshphere. The place called 
Dera Bala-Pir is now the site of the Gurdwara raised in the 
memory of the Child-Guru. The Raja and his family were 
greatly impressed by the moral courage and independence 
of mind put up by Guru Har Krishan. He was going to be 
a willing martyr for the defence of religion. In response to 
the earnest entreaties of Raja Jai Singh and his spouse, the 
Guru agreed that he would be spending the night at the 
haveli but holding his congregation on the bank of river 
Jamuna. 

Raja Jai Singh sought audience with Aurangzeb and 
conveyed in highly diplomatic language the inability of the 
Guru to attend the Imperial court. The Sikh historical records 
suggest that the crafty Emperor deputed his son, Prince 
Azam, to call on the Guru and find out the real motive of 
the Child-prophet in avoiding the meeting. The Mughal 
Emperor, goes the chronicle recorded by Sikh scholars, 
placed a rosary beneath the gifts in a basket to be taken by 
the Prince as an offering to the Guru. Aurangzeb thought that 
he would be convinced of the spiritual power of the Child- 
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Guru as a gifted dervesh only in case Guru Har Krishan took 
the rosary before accepting the gifts. When the Prince placed 
the basket before the Child-prophet next morning in his tent 
on the river bank, the Guru took out the rosary and returned 
the gold and silver coins to be distributed among the needy 
and the destitute. 

The Prince reported to the Emperor that Guru Har 
Krishan would not display spiritual powers. As such, he was 
not prepared to present himself in the Imperial court. 
Aurangzeb’s curiosity was further roused when the Prince 
talked of the spiritual insight of Guru Har Krishan. It was 
on 24th Marth, 1664 that Aurangzeb firmly ordered Raja Jai 
Singh and Diwan Durgah Mai to bring Guru Har Krishan to 
the Imperial court on 26th March, 1664. The two devotees 
assured the Emperor that his order would be faithfully 
conveyed to the Guru. When informed of what had 
transpired in the Imperial court, Guru Har Krishan remained 
calm and unruffled but expressed his readiness to bear with 
the Will of God. 

Guru Har Krishan had spent a few days meeting people 
and addressing congregations at the haveli of Raja Jai Singh 
in Delhi when cholera suddenly broke out in the city, Quite 
a large number of people were afflicted with this disease in 
certain parts of the city. The terrible disease soon took an 
alarming proportions which caused death and suffering on 
a large scale. It was now raging all over the city in acute form 
and took a heavy toll of life. The administrative machinery 
of the Mughal ruler generally tried to provide relief to the 
population during calamities but they could not provide the 
much-needed medicines and ensure thorough care of the 
victims of this epidemic. Social organisations were also not 
forthcoming in the hour of distress. The epidemic had to be 
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fought on war footings in a missionary zeal. 

Guru Har Krishan rose to the occasion and jumped into 
the arena armed with compassion and solicitude for the 
helpless sufferings. The Guru acted as a link in the unbroken 
tradition of voluntary service of the suffering humanity that 
lent a distinct social significance to Sikhism. The Sikh Gurus 
believed in alleviating the sufferings and pain of people as 
the first requisite of the moral and spiritual uplift. The spirit 
of Seva marked the Sikh from the common run of human 
beings who cared primarily for their physical needs and 
personal salvation. It is their participation in social 
responsibility that makes the followers of Guru Nanak 
socially relevant and hence acceptable. Helping the destitutes 
and healing the sick and lepers has always been a cardinal 
principle of Sikhism. The Sikh Gurus were, therefore, 
prophets of the highest order who established perfect 
communion with the Supreme Lord but remained deeply 
involved in lessening the sorrows and sufferings of mankind. 

The people of Delhi, particularly the Sikhs, who had 
been dazed by the miracles performed by Ram Rai, were 
overwhelmed by the spirit of reverence and adoration when 
they saw the Child-Guru sparing no pains for the relief to 
be provided to the victims of the disease. The Guru’s 
dedication to the suffering souls showed his charity and 
grace, Rising above the narrow confines of faiths, he 
showered solace and sympathy on all in their misery. With 
light of God illumining his gentle face. Guru Har Krishan 
personally comforted all with his gracious presence and 
blessings. 

Some of the Sikhs in the guru’s entourage were 
prominent physicians well-versed in herbal medicines. Guru 
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Har Krishan involved them in the relief work. They 
accompanied the Guru who went from door to door, 
identifying victims afflicted with the disease and separating 
them from the rest of their families. The Guru spoke to these 
persons words of cheer, hope and divine grace, whereas the 
physicians accompanying the Guru administered medicines 
and herbal treatment. This gave a ray of hope and the will 
to survive to the patients struggling for life. 

In his Twarikh Guru Khalsa, Giani Gian Singh records 
that the Guru carried with him water sanctified by prayers 
and gave a few drops of it to every stricken soul. The 
miraculous value of the sanctified water as a cure of terrible 
diseases is difficult to explain rationally but unexpected 
things happen as the result of the Divine Word. The Sikh 
chronicler confirms that the sacramental water, also called 
chamamrit, was offered to the patients who were cured. Raja 
Jai Singh got a reservoir constructed and filled it with the 
sancitified water so as to meet the growing demand of the 
people. The very presence of the Child-Guru, also called 
Bala-Pir, revived strength in the patients writhing in agony. 
The Guru brought mercy and joy to the distressed hearts and 
the moral boosting helped them to patiently undergo the 
ordeals of the disease. 

More than the medicines administered to the victims of 
the disease, it was the grace of the Guru that helped the grief- 
stricken families of the poor. The fame of Guru Har Krishan 
as a divine healer spread in the city. The sanctified water 
bestowed life, strength and inner enlightenment to the 
suffering humanity. This was a vindication of, if at all any 
proof was needed, the grace and spiritual powers of the Guru. 
The sanctified water taken in full faith rid the physical frame 
of the patient of the ailment and the soul of the impurity of 
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passions and evils of gross materialism. Countless lives were 
healed and the epidemic was contained by persisting efforts 
of the Guru and his Sikhs. 

The residents of Delhi had just recovered from the 
frightening spectacle of cholera when a section of the city 
witnessed the outburst of small pox. The virulent attack of 
the disease caused panic. It was the second epidemic in quick 
succession that created an alarming situation in the city. 
Medically speaking, small pox is a contagious disease which 
brings fever for a few days followed by eruptions that leave 
behind blisters and scars. Guru Har Krishan could not remain 
a mute spectator to the sufferings of the people and got ready 
to do his best to provide relief and solace to the victims. 

The Guru was strongly urged not to go near these 
patients otherwise he would catch the contagious disease 
himself. The Guru appreciated the concern of his well- 
wishers for his personal safety but he could not altogether 
overlook the lofty mission of his calling. Moved by the spirit 
of mercy and divine grace, the Guru jumped into action. The 
great healer was ready to take upon his own person the agony 
and misey of the helpless people suffering in pain. Following 
the time-honoured precautionary measures, the victims of 
small pox were isolated from others to save them from 
infection and all possible care was taken of them. The 
disease takes its own time for its cycle to complete. 
Unmindful of personal safety. Guru Har Krishan freely went 
from one patient to another like an angel of mercy and peace. 
He invoked the blessings of God to give them health, hope 
and strength. 

We have already examined in the preceding chapter 
how Guru’s active participation in the relief work coincided 
with the Imperial call to present himself in the court and 
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explain why the claim of Ram Rai to the exalted seat of the 
Guru as the successor of Guru Har Rai had been ignored. 
The Emperor was keen to ensure that injustice done to the 
gifted Ram Rai should be remedied. We have also examined 
why Guru Har Krishan avoided meeting the Emperor and 
started meeting people for religious instructions in his tent 
on the bank of river Jamuna and how he had agreed to spend 
the night at Jai Singh’s have l i after much persuasion. The 
Guru did not want that Raja Jai Singh should be made to 
suffer because of his refusal to meet the Emperor. As a last 
resort, Aurangzeb ordered Raja Jai Singh and Diwan Durgah 
Mai on 24th March, 1664 to present the Guru in the Imperial 
court on 26th March, 1664. 

It was in the morning of 25th March, 1664 that Guru 
Har Krishan gave his last sermon to the devotees who had 
gathered in the haveli for his benediction. Uplifting his hand 
in blessings, the Guru informed them of Aurangzeb’s order 
and declared his resolve to remain in meditation in his inner 
retreat of the haveli. The Guru would not like to be disturbed, 
though the recitation of hymns ( Kirtan ) would go on under 
the supervision of the Sikh divines. The decision taken by 
the Guru just a day before he had been ordered to meet the 
Emperor puzzled all, including Mata Sulakhani and Raja Jai 
Singh. They were apprehensive of Aurangzeb’s bitter 
reaction as the Emperor would not compromise with such 
a defiance of his orders. It would provide Ram Rai an excuse 
to press his claim by painting a dark picture of Guru Har 
Krishan. 

The methods of divine dispensation are incomprehensibe! 
The turn of events was shrouded in mystery. Quite , 
unexpectedly by noon on 25th March, 1665 when the Guru ;■ 
went into meditation, his body experienced rise in temperature. 
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The fever was thought to have been caused by over-exertion 
in relief work but the rising temperature gave a signal of 
concern. It was soon found out to be the first stage of small- 
pox. It was a paradox that the Guru whose very presence had 
given healing touch to the patients should himself fall a 
victim to the disease. It was the beginning of the process 
leading to the martyrdom of the Mighty Soul in the 
redemptive spirit. 

The next day Durgah Mai reported to the Emperor 
respectfully that Guru Har Krishan had developed the 
dreadful disease of small pox and was physically unfit to 
move about. The news was confirmed by Raja Jai Singh. 
Emepror Aurangzeb who had been initially annouyed by the 
absence of Guru Har Krishan from the court on the stipulated 
day found himself helpless in taking any stringent action. 
The Guru was carried in a palanquin (Palki) to the 
congregation in the evening during the next four days. On 
the 30th of March, 1644, the Guru had a premonition of his 
impending end that would conclusively establish the victory 
of spirit over the Imperial authority of Aurangzeb. His face 
radiated the Divine Light but the weakening of the human 
frame was very much in evidence. Late at night, the Guru 
called to his bed five leading Sikhs of the Guru’s darbar who 
were asked to bring all the prominent Sikhs of Delhi. Mata 
Sulakhani did not take long to perceive that the end of his 
Child-Guru was fast approaching. 

By midnight the Sikhs waited for the Gugu’s command 
in suspense and silence. The Guru askd for a coconut and 
five paise. Raising his hands feebly, as though in 
circumambulation, the Guru could just muster strength to say 
“Baba at Bakala”. The Guru, thus, had nominated his 
successor before he passed into the state of Eternal Silence. 
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Guru Tegh Bahadur got the spiritual sovereignty of the Sikh 
community before the Light that shone in the profile of Guru 
Har Krishan blended with the Eternal Light on 30th March, 
1664 A.D. 

The city of Delhi was plunged into grief when the news 
of sudden death of Guru Har Krishan spread in the capital 
next morning. People rushed to the Raja’s heveli to have a 
last glimpse of their beloved Child-Guru and the divine 
healer of the suffering humanity. His body was cremated on 
the spot where the Guru had put up his camp a few days 
earlier on the bank of Jamuna. The place is now a shrine of 
prayer and worship, called Gurdwara Bala Sahib. Mirza Raja 
Jai Singh volunteered his haveli to be preserved as a 
memorial to the Guru. Gurdwara Bangla Sahib stands there 
in full splendour and glory of the Guru. 

In The Book of Ten Masters, Prof. Puran Singh prays 
tribute to the mighty soul of the child-Guru Har Krishan 
whose mystic signs were recognized by Guru Har Rai : “Like 
his father, Har Krishan was averse to seeing Aurangzeb. At 
Delhi though he was ordered many times to see the Emperor, 
he persistently refused to do so, Finally, he fell ill in Delhi. 
This illness of Har Krishan is to us, his disciples, in the 
nature of a protest.” 

“Har Krishan was a mere boy, they say, when he came 
to Nanak’s throne. But is not genuis independent of age ?” 
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